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No. 8. 


TEN YEARS MARRIED. 


BY MARY H. SEYMOUR. 


“Arg you going to the lecture, Henry?” I; 


said, as I saw my husband, one evening, putting 
on his overcoat, after tea. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“IT wish you would take me,” I answered. 

‘Really, Mary, I think home is the proper 
place for a mother.” 

“But one of my sisters would look after the 
children. I do so want to hear this great lec- 
turer.” 

“To tell the truth, I have but one ticket,” 


was the reply, as he went out of the door, “and ; 


I don’t think I can afford to buy another.” 
My husband and I had been married for 
several years. Before the marriage he had been 


tha] 


‘‘Lonely!” was his answer. 
$ be lonely with the children?” 
; “But they are abed. And, recollect, I see 
; 3 nobody, day in and day out. Can’t you do it— 
* to please me—for this once?” I could hardly 
3 speak; it was as much as I could do to keep the 
tears from coming ; his conduct seemed so cruel. 
“The fact is,” he replied, ‘‘I’m dead beat 
with working all day, and must go out to get 
brightenéd up a little. You women never make 
: allowances for a man.” And he went out quite 
cressly. 
Never make allowances! If the husband is 
$ worried with business, and I do not doubt it, is 
3 not a wife worried with housekeeping? Are 


“How can you 


unusually attentive, even for a lover; and if} servants, and children, and sickness, no trou- 


another gentleman spoke to me, he was jealous. 
When there was a lecture or concert angwhere, 
he always took me. If I was invited toa party, 
he was only too glad to attend me. But now 
“Parties: are a bore,” he says, “he can’t think 
why women wish to go to them.” Then, he was 
all affection. Now, he acts as if it would lower 
his dignity to show his love to me or my chil- 
dren; and if I offer him a kiss, or a caress, he 
is almost certain to refuse me. I cannot com- 
plain that he neglects his more obvious duties. 
He gives me plenty of money for dress, lives 
well, and is even talking of buying a new house. 
But he seems to think that a wife has no busi- 
ness with anything but housekeeping, and never 
needs change of scene, or other recreation. 
«‘What’s the use of a woman,” he says, “going 
about? Home is the place for her.” 

It may be so, but after a hard day’s work, 1s 
often feel as if a walk in the fresh air, or a visit } 
to a neighbor’s, would be a real blessing. I said 
to him, the other evening, when he was going $ 
out again, 

“‘Won’t you stay at home, Harry, to oblige’ 
me? Just this once. I am so lonely.” 

Vou. XLVII.—12 


3 ble? And is a woman differently constituted 
from a man, so that the recreation, which one 
considers indispensable for himself, is of no 
service to the other? 

‘‘How your complexion has gone,” said my 
husband to me, the other day. “It seems to 
me, that, in this climate, a2 woman is old at 
thirty.” 

Again the tears came into my eyes. Harry 
did not mean to be unkind; he was only thought- 
less; but why had I lest my complexion? Can 
a woman live forever, in rooms heated by hot 
air, never going out except on some errand, 
and then hurrying home as soon as the errand 
is done, without losing her complexion? Is it 
the climate, or her mode of life, that makes her 
old before her time? It was on my tongue to 
é say these things; but I refrained: I have learned 
: that ‘silence is golden.” 

2 ‘How I wish I had something to read,” I 

; said, yesterday. “T think, if I had a new book 

$ now and then, the evenings, when you are out, 

5 Harry, would not be so long.” 

‘Books cost too mach money, in times like 

**T should think 
187 
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: 
; these,” answered my husband. 
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188 ONLY FOUR.—THE WIND. 


your sewing would amuse you enough. To get ; thinks I have no right to complain. 

bread for his family, and lay by a little for a$ have not. But, oh! how much happier I would 

rainy day, is as much as a prudent man can do, ? be if things were different. 

now-a-days.” And, as he spoke, he lit his: Are women only machines to sew, darn,. 

segar, and went out. 3 sweep, dust, bake bread, take eare of children, 
Will men ever understand women? Will they } and keep house? Have they no need of recreay 

ever see their own selfishness in its true light?: tion? No higher nature that is starved bya 4 


These thoughts rose to my mind, as I reflected, 3 life like mine? 

with a sigh, that a tithe of the money, which} There is no contention between Harry and 

Harry spent on segars, would buy me all the : me. But his love now is, or seems, a very dif- 

new books I wished. : ferent thing from what it seemed before mar- 
Yet Harry does not mean to be unkind. He; riage. Is my fate the fate of all? Is every wife 


saw his mother treated as he treats me, and he $ like me when TEN YEARS MARRIED? 
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ONLY FOUR. 


BY MES. CLARA B. HEATH. 


TaeRzE were but four when the day was done, Dreaming ever of books, or play— 
And the light had softly died away, Can it be years? It seems a day, 
When golden clouds had turned to gray, Hardly more, since we left for ay, 

And the lamps were lighted one by one; The dear old home. 


Only four in the twilight met, Four of us then; but when months had fled, 
Only four by the firelight sat, And the Winter sky was dark with snow, 
I can recall our places yet— One of our band was lying low— 
We were but four. Softly we spoke of the cherished dead, ° 
Deep in their graves, this many a day, And one had flown from the parent nest, 
Two have been lying cold and still, Hardly more than a child at best, 
In the brown cottage, there by the mill. Another’s home by her was blest— 
(Perhaps you have lately passed that way— We were but two! 
I think the roses must be in bloom,) 
Strangers wander from room to room, . : 
Or sit in the twilight’s dusky gloom bd vac eae 
adh sesneund wich time in his eager haste had left; 
Father and mother! sister and I! Perhaps her idols had turned to Clay; 
Only four, but my world was there; But years went by, and there came a day 
Little I knew of pain or care, When she, too, left me and went away— 
As little thought of the change so nigh. stood alone, 


Two of us then, and a shadow crept 








THE WIND. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


Tux wind is a merry fellow— A quickstep’s his greatest passion, 
A right merry “ bit of a loon;” Oh! how he roars on the hills! 

I never tire of hearing him Or, pours out a low voluntary— 
Sing his jolly old tune. Sly love-making unto the rills; 
He varies the march to a rondo, A mazourka be plays for the tulips 

The rondo unto a waltz; To dance with the gay asphodels, 
He plays a lively cutillion, And a beautiful, graceful redowa 
And sings in falsetto voice. He drums in the lily’s ear-cells. 


Sometimes he changes the true theme Well, prosper, thou jolly old Wind-godt 
To an aria on the black keys, I'll greet thee on land and on sea; 

When black clouds cover the occident, Wherever I meet thee, thou knowest 
And hang on the tops of the trees; There's love in my bosom for thee! 

A duett he has with the brook voice, In the Northland, they call thee a savage; 
A song with the Boquettish birds; In the South, a skin-burning blast; 

He sings a glee, ad libitum, But here, in the mid zone, we greet thee, 
Improvising the air and words. A breath of delight going past. 








HOW PATTY WENT SKATING. 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 
e , 

Tne last leaf had fallen from the trees—a } row, and a hint of blue sky, looked forth upon 
performance which no one ever witnesses—it $ trees, and shrubs, and lawn, and let in the un- 
was a brown, shriveled.chestnut, for the gor- 3 tainted breath of heaven, fresh and pure as in 
geous hues of autumn had long since faded out, Eden days. 
wnd ature was thoroughly swept and garnished The only person in-the household who appre- 
for the advent of winter. The ponds and brooks } ciated all this was one who was not herself ap- 
had opened the season with a respectable freeze; 3 preciated. Mrs. Casselton, from the height of 
and December, which had not yet come in, would } her grandeur, bpemen 4 denominated her ‘the 
find all things in readiness for a s thorough eam- 3 young person,’’ which was, to say the least, 
paign. indefinite, The young person, whose mission 

Solitary travelers, with blue cheeks and red. was to instruct the children, a girl and boy of 
noses, who passed up the side road, cast lin- {eleven and twelve, was seated, on a dull No- 
gering glances into the windows of a handsome ; vember afternoon, in the wide bay-window that 
gray-stone house that stood on a rising lawn, } looked out upon the road, surrounded, literally, 
the still rich hue of which contrasted beauti- ; by her charges—for they had a faculty of mak- 
fully with the sombre tint of the building. The } ing about half a dozen of themselves, and hover- 
ruddy blaze of firelight was seen through plate- 3 ing about Miss Dalesford—attacking her from 
glass; and there was a delightful look about the $ behind and before, toying with her hair, and 


place of plenty of means to keep up the estab- 
lishment. The view was lovely; and just back 
of the house, a piece of woodland, rich in chest- 
nuts, hickory-nuts, and acorns, was a never- 
failing source of delight to childish ramblers. 
‘As is often the case, however, the owners of 
this charming home had very little appreciation 
of its beauty. Mr. Casselton spent most of his 


inquiring into the history of her brooch and 
rings—a speeies of persecution that would only 
be inflicted upon a very amiable and attractive 
young teacher. 

The children in question were rather left to 
their own devices; their grown-up sisters usually 
banished them from their sight, Mrs. Casselton 
made over all interest in them to their gov- 





time there in eating and sleeping—theremain- } erness, and Mr. Casselton looked upon them 
der being divided between his counting-house very much in the light of expensive superfiui- 

md the two hours’ journey in the cars. Mrs. { ties. They were quite lovegble children, on the 
Casselton rarely stepped off the long piazza ex- : whole, although not the easiest in the world to 


cept to enter her carriage; and the Misses Cas- 
selton mournfully assured their city friends that 
they were buried alive. 

Mrs. Casselton nobly declared that people 
must econamize in these dreadful times—every 
one was called upon to make sacrifices; and by 
dint of much imposing speech, often reiterated, 
she quite persuaded herself that she was living 
upon a crust, and dressing in gray serge. Mr. 
Gasselton had grumbled so at the bills, and 
hinted in such a mysterious way at dreadful 
things that might happen—he always spoke in 
metaphors, and was a sort of Veiled Prophet to 
his puzzled family—that, after much reflection 
and many sighs, it was resolved, in solemn con- 
elave, to spend the winter in the country. 

These martyrs, to a sense of duty, magnani- 
mously remained in a luxurious home that con- 
tained almost every city comfort; but whose 
windows, instead of reflecting a brown-stone 


manage. 

Master Rodney’s great source of rejoicing 
3 consisted in the fact that he had been born a 
boy; and he was net at all backward in assuring 
his teacher that she was ‘‘nothing but a girl.” 
He was very chivalrous, though, in her behalf, 
and ready to fight for or with her. Clare, the 
younger, a pretty little brunette, had earned for 
herself the soubriguet of ‘‘little Dame Spunk;” 
and with such elements to manage, the school- 
‘room life was, on the whole, lively. 

It was different, though, from what Patty 
Balesford had pictured to herself, when from 
the shelter of St. M——’s Hall—where she had 
been for the last year half-scholar and half- 
teacher—she answered Mrs. Casselton’s adver- 
tisement, which stipulated that ‘‘only a com- 
municant of the Episcopal church, and one 
capable of appreciating a refined home need 
answer.” What visions danced anne eyes 
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HOW PATTY WENT SKATING. 





PILLS. 


of love and sympathy, and conscientious Chris- 3 


tian training!—which last resolved itself into 
a Sunday evening recitation of the catechism, 
made so totally dull and uninteresting by Mrs. 
Casselton, that Rodney informed his teacher in 
confidence that he hated it; and Clare, who had 
not ‘‘a master-mind,”’ made very sad work of it. 

Patty Dalesford was a very pretty young girl, 
with all the wants and inclinations that young 
girls usually have; she was the daughter of a 
clergyman, who had been carried off by con- 
sumption in her infancy; and her only relative 
was a brother, ‘“‘out West,” who had educated 
her, but whose: funds were somewhat in the 
condition of Mr. Micawber’s. Little Patty 
had none of the die-away in her composition, 
although very susceptible to the attractions of 
ail pretty and pleasant things; she resolved, 
therefore, to be a burden on no one, and en- 
tered upon her first campaign at Mrs. Cassel- 
ton’s with but little idea of the-hardness of the 
road before her. 

When the Misses Casselton almost ignored 
her existence, and their mother talked placidly 
before her as she would have done had she 
been a child or an idiot—little Miss Dalesford 
felt something rising within her that impelled 
her to open a broadside of indignation upon 
these exasperating females, and leave the house 
with flying colors. Being, however, a young 
person of gonsiderable good sense, she wisely 
reflected that she had no place in particular to 
fly to, and that a change was not always an 
improvement. 

There were some things that she liked very 
much in her present quarters. She enjoyed 
the comfortable home, with its blazing fires and 
bright lights, and beautiful view of wood and 
dale, and the pretty things that were scattered 
about so lavishly within; and the bay-window, 
which belonged ‘to a parlor, or sitting-room, 
almost exclusively devoted to her use and the 
children’s, was her favorite place of refuge from 
all annoyances. Here she sat and watched the 
sunset, or read, when allowed to do so by her 
youthful admirers. 

On this November afternoon, however, she 
sat there in much perturbation of spirit, for the 
flesh had been considerably tried. A gay party 
of young people were staying in the heuse, and 
their inexhaustible flow of spirits and mirth, in 
which she had no share, grated on Patty’s ear. 
She sat at the same table with them, but be- 
yond that their paths diverged; and an occa- 
sional siare, or question, from one of the gen- 
tlemen,' was the extent of notice that she 
received, 


Brilliant accounts had been brought in by 
some advefiturous spirit of the splendid condi- 
tion of a pénd two or three miles distant; and 
a merry party packed themselves into the car- 
riage for an afternoon’s skating. They defiled 
into the parlor on some pretext or other; Y¥nd 
Patty noted, with something like envy, the 
pretty skating-costumes of the young ladies— 
the trim jackets and jaunty hats, which set the 
wearers off to the very best advantage; and the 
young teacher felt that ~ was defraudgd of 
her woman’s birthright of looking as pretty as 
possible. 

. One young lady, with sleepy gray eyes, a 
‘comfortable fullness of figure, and superb in- 
difference of manner, was especially trying. 


and glanced toward the bay-window with a 
half-scornful smile, as though pitying the soli- 
tary occupant who was debarred from the na- 
tural pleasures of her age. 

“I saw Louis Southerly,” said somebody, 
‘cand he promised to join us. He is staying at 
Berkford’s,”’ 

Every one looked at Eleanor Nelston, the 
young lady with the sleepy eyes; and a con- 
scious blush rose to her face. 

‘Louis is a splendid fellow,”’ observed one of 
the gentlemen. 

“And a splendid match,” added somebody 





else. 

The gentlemen, generally, threatened to re- 

;main at-home, unless the ladies promised not 
<to bestow all their smiles upon Mr. Southerly ; 
?and, with many laughing protestations, the? 
i party finally took themselves off. 
: Patty found herself pondering over this Louis 
$ Southerly, and wondering what he was like; 
but she soen concluded that he was, probably, 
a fac-simile of the insipid gentlemen who danced 
$ attendance upon the Misses Casselton. At any 
hie what was he to Aer? She could not con- 
trol her thoughts, however, and they went with 
the skaters. She pictured them skimming grace- 
fully over the ice; and a.strong desire to change 
her in-door quiet for this exhilarating sport 
took possession of her. 

‘Look here,” said Master Rodney, balancing 
himself in a highly scientific and difficult man- 
ner on the back of Miss Dalesford’s chair, ‘I 
call it a mean shame that they didn’t invite you 
to go with them.” 

“T think they might have taken me,” said 
Clare, with a pout, and strong symptoms of an 
approaching deluge. 

** You!” exclaimed her brother, contemptu- 
ously, ‘you are nothing but a baby; but Miss 





She looked so very lovely in her skating-eap, . 
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Dalesford is a young lady, and prettier tham all ; 
the rest of them put together!” 

A bright color tinged Patty’s cheek at this 
boyish compliment; and this, and her dark, 
wavy hair, impressed Master Rodney’s sus- 
ceptible heart to such a degree that he wished 
he had been half a dozen years older, or his 
teacher half a dozen years younger. 

“Tl tell you what!” exclaimed the young 
gentleman, suddenly. ‘I know a splendid little 
pond down here, Miss Dalesford, where we can 
go and skate all by ourselves, if you'll only say 
80.” 

‘“‘T haven’t any skates,” replied Patty, not so 
much relishing the ‘‘all by ourselves” as Master 
Rodney seemed to expect. 

“ZT have!” said the boy, eagerly; and when 
Patty pleaded her entire ignorance of et 
manceuvres, he exclaimed, ‘But I'll teach you, : 
Miss Dalesford—you’re so little and light, that 3 
you'll learn in a jiffy.” g 

The young teacher expressed a proper horror : 
at the obnoxious word “jiffy’—for “manners § 
and morals” were down in the bond—and then $ 
the trio wended their way to the pond. § 

Now Miss Patty Dalesford had very little idea ; 


of the art of skating, or, rather, she had no idea $ $ 





merable, and dragged Rodney with her in 
several of her falls; and it was very doubtful 
if the party at the larger pond had half so good 
a time. Patty felt decidedly mortified, how- 
ever, that she could not accomplish a success- 
ful glide on the ice; and being a young lady 
who seldom admitted herself conquered, she 
made an extraordinary attempt, which elicited 
from Master Rodney an appreciative: ‘Bully 
for you, Miss Dalesford!” and found herself 
suddenly landed in a reclining position. 

The concussion was rather violent, and she 
felt half-stunned; when a strong pair of arms 
lifted her to her feet—and whilt still protect- 
ingly encircled, she heard a strange voice, but 
one that was very deep and musical, say, 

‘What are you children doing here by your- 
selves? You should have some one to take care 
2 of you. Iam afraid this little girl is hurt.” 

«Why, Mr. Southerly!” exclaimed Clare, with 
an amused giggle, ‘“‘that is Miss Dalesford—a 
great, big young lady!” 

‘“‘Not very enormous, I think,” replied Mr. 
Southerly, as he released Patty, with a kind 
$ glance at her blushing face; ‘‘but I hope that 
Miss Dalesford will pardon my freedom, which 
arose from a very natural mistake. You are 


that it was an art at all; a vague vision of her- 3 staying at Mr. Casselton’s, I suppose?” 


self floating gracefully about, with her hands in 
her muff, as she had seen damsels in pictures, 
was presented to her mind, and she accepted it : 
with undoubting confidence. } 

The pond was not formidable in appearance, § 


$ am there to teach the children.” 


“Not as a visitor,” wasthe frank reply. ‘1 
Patty took a sort of pride in saying this, 
although she rather trembled for the result, for 


on former occasions it had ended some pro- 


sanacosaiee til 





and had a little, broken-down fence at one side. 3 mising conversations; but this man seemed so 
The ice was splendid; and with spirits that ; different from the others she had encountered, 
quite rose above the petty trials of the hour be- ; that she hoped he would show himself superior 


fore, the young teacher essayed her first trial of 3 
the slippery element. She looked very pretty 3 ; 
with her dark merino skirt looped up above the : 
ankle—showing the diminutive feet, which Mas- 
ter Rodney’s skates fitted to perfection—while 
the cold air brought a flush to her cheek, and a 
sparkle to her eye, that made her perfectly be- 
witching. 

Alas! though, for the visions of graceful ease 
that she had pictured! Instead of skating 
smoothly along, with hands in her muff, she 
found herself ignominiously clinging to the 
shaky fence; and bursts of merriment from the 
children greeted her attempts to maintain an 
upright position. Rodney proposed that a long 
skate should be fitted to her back, as she could 
then proceed without effort. & 

Patty laughed and enjoyed it, as much of a 
child as the two others; but she was very much § 





surprised that anything that seemed so easy : ice 


should be so difficult. She had tumbles innu-} 


in this instance. 

There was no change except an added look 
of interest, for he mentally said, ‘‘Poor child! 
what a hard life for one so young and pretty!” 
And then he talked to all three so kindly and 
pleasantly, that Patty was perfectly charmed 
with him. 

The children explained to him, with noisy 
eagerness, why they were there, and how Miss 
Dalesford had done nothing but tumble down 
since she got on the ice, and how Rodney de- 
spaired of ever teaching her; and as there was 
only one pair of skates among the three, it was 
rather dull work for the skateless ones. 

“I think,” said Mr. Southerly, very kindly, 
“that I can teach Miss Dalesford to skate, with 
very little difficulty, if she will accept of my 
instruction; you are not quite tall enough, 
Master Rodney, to guide a young lady on the 


” 


Patty looked up inquiringly into the stranger’s - 
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face, and saw that, although not a strictly hand- 
some one, it was very pleasant to look upon. 
He was about thirty, and this seemed rather 
venerable to the girl scarcely out ef her teens. 
He was evidently a friend of the family, and, on 
the whole, she concluded to accept the kind 
offer without hesitation. 

“If you do not mind teaching a very awk- 
ward pupil,” she replied, gratefully, ‘I shall 
be glad to learn.” 

** Awkward*you certainly are not,” said Mr. 
Southerly, ‘‘only timid; but you must endeavor 
to overcome your fear, or you will never learn 
te skate. A light figure like yours should skim 
over the ice like a bird.” 

He could not divest himself of the idea that 
she was a child; and took her hand and guided 
her steps, if steps they”could be called, with 
such careful tenderness, that Patty began to 
feel about five years old. Master Rodney and 
Miss Clare soon grew tired of looking on, and 
concluded to walk in the direction of the other 
pleasure-seekers; upon which little expedition 
they set forth without troubling Miss Dalesford 
for her consent. 

But Patty was too agreeably occupied to miss 
them. With such strong hands to keep her on 
her feet, she soon sugteeded in making her way 
on the ice, and became so fascinated with the 
exercise, that the time passed unheeded. Mr. 
Southerly was quite touched by the innocent 
beauty of the face lifted confidingly to his, as 
he put his arm around her to steady her uncer- 
tain steps; but the feeling was merely that ex- 
cited by a pretty and interesting child. 

*‘T thought you were going with the others?” 
snid Patty, suddenly. ‘I believe they expected 
you.” 

‘Did they?” he replied, with a smile. ‘I do 
not think they needed me, though—I could not 
be so useful as I am here.” 

“T am afraid -it would be pleasanter,” ob- 
served Patty, naively. 

The gentleman smiled. He could not utter a 
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; things, I don’t teach the children because I 
Slike it, but because I. have to—and were it not 
$ for that, I would leave Hirs. Casselton’s to-mor- 
row.” 

‘What would you like to do?” inquired Mr. 
Southerly, with amused interest. 

“Just now,’’ replied Patty, archly, ‘I would 
like to wear a pretty skating-cap and dress, like 
Miss Nelston’s, and be able to go on the ice 
without being held up like a child just learning 
to walk.” . 

Mr. Southerly quite congratulated himself on 
having encountered so very fresh and original 
a little personage; and the two had become 
tolerably well acquainted, when the rumbling 
of carriage-wheels was heard—and the gay 
party, increased by the addition of the two 
children, whom they had picked up on the road, 
drove in sight. 

Patty became unpleasantly confused, and 
busied herself in getting off ber skates; while 
the young ladies surrounded Mr. Southerly, 
and overwhelmed him with questions and re- 
; proaches. The young teacher quietly made her 

escape with her two charges, and returned to 
the house, little suspecting what was in store 

for her. 
Patty could not exactly define the feeling, 
’ but there was something in the atmosphere of 
the house that led her to expect an unusual 
occurrence; and the next morning, Miss Dales- 
$ ford received a summons to the library. 

She did not like these summons to the library. 
The first time she received the formal message, 
Mrs. Casselton had confronted her, all drawn 
up in battle-array, and informed her solemnly 
$that Master Rodney and Miss Clare were not 
receiving that careful attention she had ex- 
; pected when she engaged a young person to 
} take charge of them; and she would be obliged 
i to Miss Dalesford to bestow less of her time 
$upon reading, and more upon her pupils. On 
{the second occasion, Master Rodney had Jeen 
i guilty ef the impropriety of informing his 








commonplace compliment to the frank little girl } mother that she was ‘‘a gay old girl;” and 
beside him, and he replied quite gravely, ‘I do ; Miss Dalesford was taken to task for not paying 
not think it would be ‘pleasanter,’ even in a { more attention to the language and manners of 
selfish point of view, because I have had so } her charges. 


much of that same sort of thing, and I think I 3 
‘am rather fond of teaching. But, Miss Dales- 


ford,” he continued, ‘‘do you think that people 


This time, Patty wondered what it could be. 
Perhaps it was allowing them to go upon the 
ice; but she was not long left in doubt. 
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should only do what is most pleasant for them- Mrs. Casselton was very terrible, that morn- 

selves? I do not believe that is your creed.” ‘ing, in a dress of black moire that stood alone, 
‘I am not quite so sure,” said Patty, with a ‘like its mistress, and black lace lappets that 

comical little shake of her head, ‘‘I have so 2 waved an accompaniment to her pompous sen~ 

little chance to try; but I think I should really ; tences. 

like to know how it would seem to do pleasant; “Miss Dalesford,” began the lady, coolly 
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possessing herself of a feather screen to shield } as some inquiring mind thought he had accom- 
her face from the blaze of the soft coal-fire, ‘I , plished his object, she would glide backward or 
scarcely know whether you have a proper sense { sideways, and fly suddenly off to another part 





of your delinquencies—and, therefore, you may 
or may not be surprised when I inform you that, 
after your conduct of yesterday, I can no longer 
retain you as an inmate of my establishment.” 

Patty’s countenance expressed both surprise } 
and indignation; and Mrs. Casselton proceeded: } 
‘In addition to your total neglect of the cbil- 
dren, your very free and easy conduct toward 
a gentleman who was a perfect stranger to you, | 





convinces me that you are not fitted for the re- 
sponsible charge*you have undertaken—you } 
will, therefore, consider yourself dismissed from ¢ 
my employment.” 

Patty’s lip quivered, and her voice shook, for 
all this came upon her like a thunderbolt; but$ 
she bravely undertook a defence of her conduct, ; 
to which Mrs. Casselton listened without moving 
a muscle of her face. 

When she had finished, the seemingly im- 
movable figure arose, and, laying a bill on the: 
table, said mechanically, ‘‘You will find the § 
carriage at your service whenever you desire} 
to drive to the depot,” and rustled out of the} 
room, leaving Patty. Dalesford most unex-? 
pectedly thrown upon ber own resources. 

It was a cold, moonlight night at the Cen- 
tral Park, and the skating was pronounced by} 
enthusiastic performers to be “‘glorious.” The} 
panorama of moving figures, with their bright 3 
costumes and graceful motions, was very pretty; ; 
and the spectators on the bank derived as} 
much pleasure from looking on as the others} 
did from skating. An occasional downfall} 
would rouse a burst of uproarious merriment, 
for no one ever seemed to be hurt; and the 
victim was on his feet again, and off in the dis- 
tance, before the mishap could be fairly fastened 3 
on him. 

The ladies were too well cared for to meet 
with accidents; but one independent damsel, 
whese skating was the very poetry of motion, 
seemed to scorn all assistance, and excited the } 
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of the pond. She was evidently under the 
charge of a substantial-looking gentleman, but 
troubled him very little for attentions or assist- 
ance. 

A pair of eyes had followed her movements 
with deep interest; and the owner of the eyes, 
who was Mr. Louis Southerly, found himself 
completely fascinated by the graceful move- 
ments of this unknown girl. He could not dis- 
tinguish her features, and resolving to gain a 
nearer view, or perish in the attempt, he skated 
bravely toward her, undeterred by the ill-sue- 
cess of former aspirants. 

She was considerably in advance, with her 
face turned from him, but he gained upon her 
rapidly, and was close upon her footsteps, when 
a sudden turn, to escape the importunity of 
some other admirer, threw the damsel against 
Mr. Southerly with such force that he fell 
heavily on the ice, and the fair skater fell en 
him. 

An alarmed crowd gathered immediately ; and 
the gentleman who had charge of the young 
lady came hurriedly forward, as he exclaimed, 
“Patty! my darling! are you hurt?” 

“No,” she replied, standing as firmly on her 
fect as ever, ‘‘not a bit—but I am afraid this 
gentleman is. Do help him, Edmund—he is 
Mr. Southerly, and was very kind to me a year 
ago.” 

Mr. Southerly had been quite stunned, and 
his arm was broken; but he was soon able to 
be assisted to a carriage, and recognized his 
little acquaintance of skating memory, who in- 
troduced him to her brother, Mr. Dalesford. 
Many apologies were tendered for the assault 
and battery perpetrated by Miss Patty, who 
hung her head in remorseful confusion—and 
nearly cried her eyes out, that night, to think 
what she had done. 

Mr. Southerly was not at all disposed to bear 
malice: but he demurred at accepting Mr. Dales- 


admiration of every looker-on. Her little skat-} ford’s hospitable proposal to exchange his hotel 


ing-cap of black velvet, trimmed with Chinchilla 
fur that also bordered the black cloth jacket— 
the full, balmoral skirt, and perfectly-fitting 
skate of diminutive proportions—set off a face 
and figure of youthful grace and beauty, upon } 
which rested many admiring eyes. But ag 





pretty skater eluded all attempts at close in-} 
vestigation by skimming, like a bird, from the 
slightest approach, until a broad sheet of ice} 
lay between her and her pursuers. 3 

Her sudden turns were inimitable; and just? 


for the comforts of a private house, until the 
sister added a pleading entreaty that he had not 
the strength to refuse. 

A year had brought great changes to Patty 
Dalesford. After her summary dismissal by 
Mrs. Casselton, she returned to the Hall where 
she had been educated, that being her only 
place of refuge; but down in the depths of her 
foolish little heart, she cherished an enthu- 
siastic admiration for the gentleman who had 
been the cause of her misfortunes. 
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194 JENNY MUSING. 

Most unexpectedly, her brother returned from ; wardness; and Mr. Southerly often found him- 
the West with a fortune which he had gained; self wondering that he had not noticed her 
in some successful speculation; and buying a 3 exceeding beauty on the afternoon that he gave 
handsome house in the city, he immediately 3 her her first lesson in skating. He was cer- 
placed his young sister at the head of it. She $ tainly making up for it now, if constant staring 
found herself able now to do ‘pleasant things” 3 could be considered any evidence; and Patty 
continually; and somewhat to her brother’s$ became more confused than ever—and did not 
surprise, she entered at once upon a course of} get over her confusion. 
skating-lessons with a zest that she displayed ¢ When they became better acquainted, Mr. 
in no other occupation. : Southerly learned, by degrees, the cause of 

Skating was inseparably assoeiated in her : Patty’s abrupt disappe@rance from the Casscl- 
mind with Mr. Southerly, and she felt almost} ton mansion, which had puzzled him not a little. 
certain of meeting him, at some future day, ; His indignation at Mrs. Casselton was accom- 
upon the ice. Perhaps he had forgotten her— ; panied by a feeling of pity, that was very much 
he saw so many people—or, worse than all, 3 akin to something else, for the young girl who 
perhaps he was married! Patty did not stop 3 3 had suffered so undeservedly, It was flattering. 
to analyze her feelings, but lived on in a sort § $ too, that he should have been, after all, at the 
of bright hope that was now most unexpectedly $ bottom of it; and perhaps it was a noble desire 
realized. of reparation that induced Mr. Southerly to 

Mr. Southerly found himself an inmate of a suggest to Patty that she should skate through 
very comfortable establishment, and every care $ life with him. 
and attention was lavished upon the invalid— 3 Patty laughingly declared that he would never 
for an invalid he continued for several weeks. : have made the .proposal if she had not shown 
It was very pleasant to be waited on and enter- ; herself such an adept in the art; but, with a 
tained by a charming young girl, who was in a 3 happy heart, she admitted to herself that she 
eontinual state of confusion at her own awk- ; had skated to some purpose. 
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BY LETTA C. LORD. 





Zepnyrs softly plared around her, So the maid was sadly sitting 
Kissed her lips, and brow so fair; On the mossy knoll, knitting— 
Sunbeame bright came slowly creeping Knitting on the sook of blue, 
O’er her braids of nut-brown hair. Stitch by stitch the needle through. 


On a mossy seat sitting, 

Dainty fingers slowly knitting 

On a soldier’s sock of blue, 

Stitch by stitch the needle through. 


But sweet Hope was hovering near her, 
‘And she saw her tear-dimmed eye, 

So she softly whispered to her, 
“You will meet him by-and-by.” 


By her side a purling streamlet So she hopefully was sitting 
Murmured softly to the flowers; On the mossy knoll, knitting— 
And she loved to sit beside it Knitting on the sock of blue, 
In the bright, sunshiny hours. Stitch by stitch the needle through. 


On the mossy knoll sitting, 

Sat the maiden slowly knitting— 
Knitting on the sock of blue, 
Stitch by stitch the needle through. 


Weaving fancies bright as sunbeams 
Of the absent far away, 

Sat the maid amid the flowerets, 
Looking beautiful as they. 


Birds around her sang their carols, Back and forth the needles flitting, 
But she heeded not their lay; Thoughtfully the maid was sitting, 
Heeded not their notes of music, Knitting on the sock of blue, 
For her thoughts were far away. Stitch by stitch the needle through. 


Back and forth her needles flitting, 
Slowly knitting, slewly knitting— 
Knitting on the sock of blue, 
Stitch by stitch the needle through. 





Thinking of a little cottage, 
Nestling by the bonnie burn, 
Dreaming of a happy future 
When her soldier will return. 
Thoughtfully the maid was sitting, 
Slowly knitting, slowly knittmg 
On the soldier’s sock of blue, 
Stitch by stitch the needle through. 


What were thrilling notes of music? 
What the rays of golden sun? 

Could they call her wanderer to her? 
Could they bring the absent one? 
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A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 





BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF “‘THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER,” “‘JUNO CLIFFORD,” 
‘““MY THIRD BOOK,” ETC., ETC. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118, 


VIl.—“1 LOVE you.” more brilliant, more fascinating thanever. Did 
Arrer that evening, Mr. Huger’s attentions } she suspect the pique with which Gerard was 
became constant and decided. Wherever Miss } watching her movements? If so, she gave no 
Tremaine went, he was sure to be found. Was 3 sign of it, unless it were that knowledge which 
it possible that at last her heart was touched ?— $ called so triumphant = glitter to her eye, and 
that she had given up her purpose of winning $ curved her lips with such brilliant smiles. Rob- 
Gerard, and was going to settle down into in- ert Huger had seen many women—known the 
nocent love—happy matrimony? It certainly } world, one would have thought, too thoroughly 
looked like it. Hitherto she had treated all $to be quite at any woman’s mercy; but he was 
her admirers with a cool carelessness that gave ; fast forgetting all the lessons of life, except 
them no possible foothold for hope. Her man- those he learned from Miss Tremaine’s eyes. 
ter toward Mr. Huger was surely very different. ; He fancied that he understood, as no one else 
She seemed to welcome his presence. She wore S did, her best self. There had been times when, 
his flowers, sang the songs he asked for, talked 3} in the midst of her gayest moods, a sad, weary 
to him, read to him. : look would steal into the matchless, dark eyes 
It was singular, but Gerard was not so de-$as they met his, and the voice would be low 
Nighted with the course of events as he should $ and tremulous which had been so merry just 
have been, considering how much’ such a mar-$ before. He thought these the tokens of a sym- 
riage would be for his cousin’s interest. Vero- é pathy with him in which those around had no 
nica’s happiness piqued him a little. It would §share—believed that he held the key to her 
not have been so but for that song, and the look $ deepest feelings—and so went en loving her. 
which followed it—the suspicion which then? Went on until one day, toward spring, he 
stole into his mind that she had loved him once. $ found an opportunity to tell her his story. It 
It is a fact in human nature, whether mental 3 was in the Tremaine’s private parlor. Gerard 
philosophers have set it down or no, that we 3 was out, and Alice had considerately left them. 
are never willing to give up what we have once $I do not think he meant to speak then. He had 
held. Let a woman reject a man ever so scorn- } some theories of his own about the length of 
fully, and she does not like to hear of his mar-? time people ought to know each other before it 
riage with another, The feeling may be only $ would be prudent to talk of love. But some- 
wounded pride, perhaps—pique that one’s place $ thing sad and appealing in those dark eyes 


ean be filled so easily—the fetters one forged so 3 made him throw prudence to the winds, and, ~ 


quickly broken. Whatever the cause, the vexa- $ sitting close to her, he said, 
tion is real. I think men are no more superior? ‘I love you, Veronica!” 
to it than women. That, after losing him, some 3} Might there not have been some hope for him 
one else could console his cousin was an unpa- 3 if he had chosen any other form of words than 
latable potion to Gerard’s pride, and stimulated } those she had heard once from lips so much 
him into watching her with an interest some-} dearer? It is certain that they steeled her 
what deeper than curiosity. Alice looked on} heart against every gentle thought. She re- 
well pleased. She had wondered that, having } membered who had said them before, in an idle 
seen Veronica, Gerard should have chosen her; } moment, @tid—saying them.so idly and vainly— 
but the idea that Veronica had ever loved him $ had wrecked her life. She had been a gay, glad 
had never at that time crossed her mind. She 3 girl, when she heard them first, with no darker 
was glad, with a purely unselfish pleasure, that ; purpose to conceal than the honorable winning — 
fortune seemed smiling on one she loved—that of a Tree heart—since then what evil growth of 
Miss Tremaine promised'to be as happy as her- ; hopes and plans had sprung up in her soul’ 
self. 3; After those words she was incapable even of 
So the days went on, and Veronica was gayer, 3 pity for Robert Huger. But she ao to 
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a soft flush on her cheeks. I think she enjoyed 
his vain pleading—the foretaste of his humilia- 
tion, for she made no attempt to stop him. He 
told her of his life, with all its temptations, its $ 
perils, its successes—a life that never love of 
woman had swayed, for one moment, until he ; 
meet her. He told her what she was to him in 
the present—what she could be in the future— 3 
and then he waited for her answer. Coldly, in- 
cisively, her words cut the air, falling like the 
stroke of a sharp sword, 

“IT do not love you, Mr. Huger.” 

He looked at her in blank amazement. It 
seemed io him that he must have misunderstood 
her; or, could he have read wrongly all the lan- 
guage of sad, appealing eyes, cheeks which 
flushed at his coming? His great love made 
him humble. He asked again, $ 

“But could I not teach you to love me, Vero- $ 
nica?” 3 

“I think not, since you have failed already. 
I wouid have learned the lesson if I could.” 

There was a weary sound in her words, as if 
she longed to have him cease trying to persuade 
her. Looking into her face, he knew that his 
suit was utterly hopeless. He was too noble to 
reproach her with having lured him on—to ask 
her why she had not been generous enough not 
to encourage his attentions. He looked at her 
@ moment with a sad tenderness. Then he said, 

‘“‘Miss Tremaine, a man of my kind, who 
loves at my age for the first time, does not love 
lightly, or forget soon. I shall not cease, be- 
cause you cannot return my love, to be inte- 
rested in your welfare. If ever you need a 
friend, send for me, and you shall never send 
in vain. Tili then I will not intrude upon you.” 

Before she could answer him he was gone. 
He had given her his love—the best offering of 
@ noble life; and she had thrown it away. 
Would she ever repent? She leaned back in 
her chair, and watched the sunlight of the 
March afternoon stealing in at the western 
windows. She looked at the pictures on the 
walls—at the ornaments on the efagere—at the 
flowers on a bouquet-stand close by. She tried 
to think of everything but what she had done. 
But finally consciousness clutched her, and held 
her fast—forced her to see how noble Robert 3 
Huger had been, and what wrong she had done ? 
him. She was a woman—not stone, not ice— ; 
and she shivered a little as she thought what 
she had lost, and what her future might be. I 
tell you, if the old legends are true, in which 
souls sell themselves to Satan, they do not come > 
at once to the dreadful bargain. There are 
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slow stages of half repentance, of faint diieashen 
—remonstrances of the guardian-angel stand- 
ing by with sad eyes. As Veronica Tremaine 
stood in that hour, face to face with her soul, 
some tears plashed through her fingers—tears 
not wholly selfish—and she murmured in a tone 
of pitiful self-justification, 

**I would have been kinder; I would have 
treated him more gently if he had not begun 
with those words. How could I bear them from 
any li. s but these which spoke them first?’ 

Of course, the abrupt and entire cessation of 
Mr. Huger’s attentions, told its own story to 
Mr. and Mrs. Tremaine. Gerard imagined him- 
self sorry and disappointed; nevertheless, his 
feelings toward Huger were a great deal more 
friendly than they had been while he thought 
that Veronica was likely to be his wife. His 
amiability, however, did not extend to the mem- 
bers of his domestic circle. To them he de- 
veloped a new phase of character. He grew 


S petulant and moody. He did not know*him- 
: self what he wanted, or with what he was dis- 


satisfied. He resolutely avoided looking into 
his own heart. It might have been better if he 
had asked himself an honest question or two, 
and known where he stood; but he preferred to 
remain in the mists of uncertainty. He was 
not sulky, of course. I have said before, that 
he was a gallant, gracious gentleman. He did 
not snub his meek, little wife, nor swear at his 
servants; but his secret discontent with himself 
made him a less comfortable companion than of 
old. His gay, sunshiny temper seemed changed ; 
little things annoyed him more. He smoked 
like a Tutk, and took to solitary walks, 

Alice was honestly sorry at the turn affairs 
had taken. She had liked Robert Huger, and 
sincerely wished him well. Moreover, it was 
contrary ‘to her simple, womanly creed to en- 
courage a man whom one did not intend to 
marry. She was not willing to blame Veronica, 
but she was puzzled by her. One day she sum- 
moned courage, and asked her cousin what it 
all meant. She was not prepared for the hopc- 
less sorrow in the great, dark eyes, or the pas- 
sionate reply, 

‘Better not ask me, child! Don’t try to un- 
Hate me; and drive me out of 


your presence. It is the best thing you can do.”’ 


Then, when Alice would have soothed and 
caressed her, she shook off the light touch, and 
Srushed to her own room. Alice was troubled. 
:Bhe had tried to steer her little skiff into waters | 
} too deep for her, and the rough waves had tosscd 
her back again. 
stay in the safe harbor. 


Be contented, little boat, to 
You were not made for - 
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strong skies and deep waters. Better stay at the poor, stricken man, old before his time, cried 
home when the harbor-bar is moaning. } out helplessly for some one to go down with him 
They were not a comfortable household just } into the dark. 

then. Alice, poor child, found everything} Gerard found him at a respectable, and not 
changed. Veronica had repulsed her—Gerard } uncomfortable, boarding-house on Pine street. 
was unsocial. I think she would have grown} The simply-furnished room was, indeed, a con- 
very melancholy, but for a promise, which she ; trast to the elegance and luxury of the splendid 
kept to herself as yet, of 9 new joy to.dawn $home in which he had lived so many years. 
when the swallows should “come over the sea; Still his wants were well enough attended to, 
in the front of the summer.” Even connected } and his landlady was, to the extent of her small 
with this hope was a great fear which now and } means, kind and thoughtful. The change in 
then shook her, helpless as a reed in its grasp. ; himself was the most striking. It seemed im- 
But she tried to shut her eyes on this phantom } possible that eight months should have wrought 
of fear, and to see only the possible brightness; } it. He was wasted to attenuation. His face 
to think only what joy it would be to hold on? wore a hopeless, subdued look; and there was 
her bosom a little face, with eyes like Gerard’s ; in the eyes an expression of terror, of shrinking 
—a little, helpless darling, her very own. She} from some one, or some thing, which it was 
took these days, when Veronica secluded her- 3 pitiful to see. When Gerard came to his bed- 
self, and Gerard was in no mood to be amused, ; side, his glance kindled for a moment with the 
for some shopping excursions, which she was $ memory of his old love and pride for his boy. 
best pleased to make alone—in which she bought ; He put out his wasted hand. ‘ 

soft flannels, delicate embroideries, dainty cam- § “You were good to come,” he said. “You 
bric, enough to clothe a whole generation of } were a good son always—your mother was good. 





new-comers. 3 I did not deserve anything ofyou. Ithrew away 
‘ what should have been your inheritance. You 
VHI.—THE SILVER CORD I8 LOOSED. ‘ and Veronica, beyond all the rest of the world, 


Ir was just in these days—the last bluster- ; have a right to hate me.” 
ing days of March—that Gerard received a{ ‘But we both love you, father. She wanted 
sudden summons to Boston—to the sick bed of } to come with me. Was I wrong not to let her?” 
his father. $ The pitiful terror crept again into Ralph 
“Shall I go, too?” Veronica asked, when he } Ttemaine’s eyes, and whitened his poor, dying 
communicated the tidings. He negatived the ; face. His lips quivered so, in his eager denial, 
proposal at once. $ that Gerard could hardly hear his husky words. 
“No! it is best you should stay with Alice. “No, no! Keep her away. I don’t want to 
¥f he should want you—if there should be any ; see her great eyes. She was an orphan, and I 
need—I will send. But I think you had better 3 did her so much wrong. Will her father, will 
remain here.” ’my brother, pursue me, do you think, in the 
Ralph Tremaine was dying, at fifty-one, solely world where I am going? Do they let people 
of grief and shame. He was not a strong man ; who have wrongs to avenge torment wicked 
—strong neither in good nor evil. He had loved souls there?” 
money, luxury, the fair favor of his fellow-: There was something awful in the eagerness 
men. In prosperity hée might have lived out; of his hoarse whisper. Hereached out his long, 
his century, perhaps. But he had no shield } thin hands, and clutched Gerard’s wrist with a 
against fhe blows of adversity. Its first rude } hold that chilled him. 
buffet struck him dumb and helpless. He had } ‘*No, father,” he said, soothingly. ‘There 
been willful always, with the peculiar petulant’ is no rewenge there. Your brother has not 
willfulness of a weak nature. This weakness ; ceased to love you because you have been un- 
hardened, after his reverses, into obstinacy. fortunate. You never meant to wrong his child; 
The same spirit which had made him refuse to } and even if you had meant it ever so much, still 
return home until after Veronica had left, had} there is forgiveness in heaven for all sin, as 
also actuated him toward his son. He had ob- ; there is forgetfulness for all sorrow.” 
stinately refused to see Gerard, or be helped by ; The poor, gray head shook slowly to and fro, 
him. They had not met from the day when } in dreary uncertainty. 
Ralph Tremaine had assisted, smiling and pa- “T don’t know. We haven’t seen heaven. 
ternal, at his son’s wedding, until now, when $ Ne one has come back.” 
he had sent for that son to see him die. Death, : Gerard was, of himself, helpless. He took a 
nigh at hand, had conquered lesser terrors; and } Bible, and read the story of our Saviour’s death 
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omatil the wichiy, Fon ‘whidh, even in ioe’ pine g 3 fs was 2 cial aioe with sale one Kuler 
agony could say to the penitent thief, ‘To-day } mourner; but, perhaps, the dead would sleep as 
shalt thou be with mein Paradise.” As he read, : tranquilly as if the tears of ever so passionate 
heayen seemed to bend nearer. Into the trou- : a sorrow had fallen upon his still face. Gerard 
bled, terror-stricken eyes, came a strange peace; ; thought as he left him there, under the fitful 
but the lips were growing gray with the shadow 3 sky of the just begun April, to go back after his 
of coming doom. The firm hold on Gerard’s 3 week’s absence, that the dead man had not lost 
arm never relaxed. The eyes never ceased to: much in laying down life. it was strange, but 
watch him. At last the soul, so nearly let loose ; not even the thought of Alice brought him solace. 
from its prison-house, made one mighty, one: ; He knew not why his spirits were so depressed. 
final effort. It looked forth from the eyes, in a} S It was not altogether his bereavement—for how 
wonderful triumph over the poor humanity with 3 could he mourn that his father had gone home, 
which it had been linked for fifty-one years— 2 : where the weary can rest from their burdens. 
a triumph of belief—it spoke through the cold } Life for Ralph Tremaine would have henceforth 


lips in a thrilling cry, 

‘*Lord, I trust! Thou shalt save me!” N 

The clasp on Gerard’s wrist relaxed; the 3 
strange light faded from the eyes, but, bending } 
low, the watcher heard the words, 

‘*Good-by! Your mother loved me. I shall 
see her there!” 

Then the silver cord was loosed—Ralph Tre- 
maine was dead. 

Gerard did not move. He sat there as if a 
spell was on him, watching the dead face until, 
in place of pain and terror, a smile grew around 
the mouth—a smile such as it might have worn 
in its youth, before the evil days came—and 


: been so sad a thing, that it was hardly matter 
$ of regret that a sorrowful and solitary old age 
had been spared him. Besides, Gerard had 
been sad before. Something like a conscious- 
3 ness of wrong haunted him—an accusation to 
which he refused to listen. He loved his wife 
—Veronica was also dear to him—if only he 
had never seen them both! 

They, meantime, had drawn nearer together, 
at least outwardly, in his absence. Alice had 
revealed the secret of her coming joy—and had 
whispered, also, in the confidence of that twilight 
confession, the fear that came hand-in-hand 
with her hope, 


all the features settled into the still nobility of ‘*My mother died when I was born,” she said, 
death. : sadly; and Veronica could feel how feverishly 
It was not an overwhelming sorrow which } ‘her pulses throbbed, as they sat close together 
jhad fallen on the son thus bereaved. He had $ inthe gatheringdarkness. ‘It isnot uncommon 
loved his fathor, indeed; but not with such alove $ 3 fo die so in our family; and sometimes I think 
as some sons feel—not such a love, perhaps, as “hat . shall never live to look in my baby’s 
he would have felt for a nobler man, But there 3 $ eyes.’ 
was, nevertheless, a strong natural affection; Veronica strove to cheer her—uttered words 
and he wept fond, pitying tears over the dead, S of soothing, lip-deep, with, God forgive her, a 
of which his manhood has no need to be ashamed. 3 thrill of secret, guilty joy at her heart. Up to 
The last year of that just finished life had been 3 ; that moment her thoughts had never gone so 
xo hard. Until he looked over his father's } far as Alice’s death. She had meant to win 
papers, after his death, he never knew how he 3 Gerard back, and had shut her eyes on all con- 
had centrived to live. He only knew that his} sequences. As Alice spoke, some mocking spirit 
own préffers of assistance had been obstinately of evil at her elbow seemed to whisper, 
rejected, and that his father had kept silent; ‘You may be vhis wife yet. Wait and be 
through all. Now he discovered that ali had ; patient.” 
been given up to the creditors, éxcept the house- ; She did not resist the thought—and it took 
hold furniture, which Mr. Tremaine had been 3 possession of her like afate. -It became a hope 
tllowed to retain. On the proceeds of its sale} —an expectation. Her cheeks flamed in the 
at auction, he had not only lived, but had made 2 g dusk with fierce color; her heart throbbed so 
attempts to get on his feet again, There was, $ Sshe could hear it—but she had self-control 
among his papers, an unfinished letter to Vero- § : enough to keep her secret, and press some 
nica, in which he described these attempts, and § S traitor kisses on Alice’s lips, while she soothed 
told how, one after another, they had failed. S her with pictures of a happy future. 
Doubtless, these disappointments had helped to’ Rosette, helping that night to undress her, 
wear out his life. He saw no hope—and when } did not fail. to notice the suppressed eagerness 
hope is utterly gone, it is so much easier to die 3 of her manner, the color in her cheeks, the spark 
than to live. 3 of flame in her eyes. She made no comments. 
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She had long since given up striving for Miss $ 
Tremaine’s confidence, and contented herself § 
with watching the dtama. In her way she was ; 
fond of her mistress, and would have been faith- : 
ful to what she considered her interest through 
tortures. She understood now, as well as Vero-., 
nica herself, why Robert Huger’s suit had failed, 
and what was the purpose of her life; and she 
wished her success with all her heart. Alice, 
gentle and indulgent as she was, did not suit 
| her; and she would have been troubled by no 
compunctious visitings of compassion, if she 
had seen her dying at Miss Bremaine’s feet of 
grief for her husband’s loss. 

Sleep did not soon come to Veronica. Her 
new thought was a companion as fruitful of 
suggestions as a familiar spirit. Was there 
really danger, she questioned, or was it only $ 
Alice’s nervousness? If the wife knew—if she 
could be made to believe—that her husband 
would be glad to have her out of the way, would 
she not die of very hopelessness? Could life go 
on when all the springs of life had suffered para- 
lysis? A purpose was growing in her heart, at 
which evil spirits smiled, and for which her 
guardian-angel veiled his face in such sorrow 
as the immortals know—sorrow for a soul that 
suffers loss. 3 
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IX.—-HOME AGAIN. 








Tue next day after Alice’s disclosure to Vero- ; 
nica, her husband came back. The loss of his 3 
father accounted sufficiently for the sadness and 3 
abstraction of his manner. Of course, they : 
must retire from society, and there was nothing } 

\ to. keep them in New York. Naturally the 
théughts of the whole party turned to “All- 3 
Come-Home.” Alice longed to go back to its § 

Syuiet, with her hopes and fears. Gerard felt ; 
an impatient yearning for its freedom, and 
thought that peace would come again to his 
heart, in that great hospitable house where he 
and Alice had been so happy in their honey- 
moon. Even Veronica welcomed its promise of 
release from outside influences, and opportunity 3 
to work out her plans. Their arrangements for 
a return were made at once, and the second 
week in April found them established on Long 
Island. 

At this time, certainly, Gerard Tremaine did 
not love his cousin. Alice held his heart, as 
she had held it always. If there had been a 
question of parting with one of them, he would 
have understood himself at once—known whose 
loss would darken all the sunshine of his life. 
Yet, ever since that night when Veronica had 
sung for him at Mrs. Lauderdale’s, he had been 

Vout. XLVII.—13 








S falling into temptation. He had seen just 
enough then to make him suspect, almost be- 
lieve, that she had loved him, and that she 
was rejecting all other love fer his sake, with- 
out being entirely certain of it. There was 
just doubt and mystery enough to occupy his 
thoughts—to keep him brooding over it, and 
conjecturing about it. 

Now that they were at home again, she seemed 
to avoid him, and that piqued him into yet 
stronger interest. Her presence began to have 
a dangerous fascination for him. He watched 
her as she moved around, brightening the great 
house with her beauty, looking more magnifi- 
cent than ever, in the mourning garments she 
wore for his father, and which suited so well 
the proud repose of her presence. 

One day—it was May then—she had been 
reading in the afternoon to Aliee; and in the 
evening, when they were all together in the 
drawing-room, Alice begged her to read again. 
She hesitated a little, then complied, and read 
the story of Sir Tristram and fair Heult, as 
Matthew Arnold tells it—how, gentle and loving 
as was Tristram’s wife, he could never forget 
his queen ef beauty, with her ‘‘dark, bright 
eyes, and her passionate, quick replies”—then 
a ballad or two of Motherwell’s, and at last 
Alice asked for “Some Day.” 

A current of fire sped along Gerard’s veins— 
memory took possession of him—he was sitting 
again by Veronica’s side, before he had ever 
seen Alice. She read, and he listened, as of 
old, calmly enough until the last verse—then 
lrer voice began to quiver. 


“ And while yeur tears are falling het 
U»on my lips, which answer not, 
You'll take from these one treasured tress, 
And leave the rest to silentness; 
You'll think of this again, some gay— 
ou’ll t o! again, cay? 
Some 





With those last words her voice broke into 
sobs—they sounded like the utterance of an 
unfathomable woe. She rose, dropping her 
book, and hurried from the room. 

Alice stole after her, with gentle, timid foot- 
steps, and followed her as she went into her 
own chamber. 4 

“Darling,” she said, tenderly, “what is it? 
Do not grieve alone. Let me comfort you.” 

For an instant Veronica looked at her, with 
eyes which blazed through her tears a passion- 
ate defiance. Then, trying to contre] herself, 
she said, 

“You eannot help me, except by forgetting 
that I have made a fool of myself. Iam not in 
the habit of such exhibitions—only something 
in these words stung me cruelly. Who would 
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weep over me, if I were dead?—and yet once I, 
thought I was beloved—I had my day. Go, § 
* he feared himself, He eried in desperation, 


child! it is not you who can comfort me.” 

Alice turned away reluctantly, and went. to 
her own room. She was puzzled. She seemed 
to herself to be walking in a dense mist. When 
would it roll away, and on what desolate shore 
would she find herself stranded? 

Half an hour afterward, Veronica went back 
to the drawing-room. Had she any presenti- 
ment that she should find Gerard there still? 
She started with a surprise—which, if it was 
not real, was certainly well affected—when she 
saw him motionless where she had left him. 

“IT came for my bock,” she said, by way of 
explanation, and having picked it up, was turn- 
ing to go from the room, when Gerard sprang 
to her side. 

**Veronica,” he cried, almost fiercely, ‘‘in 
heaven’s name why did you read those verses?” 

“You heard Alice ask for them. How could 
J tell that the self-contrel which never failed me 
before would break down at last?” 

Then again she would have gone, but Gerard 
held her back. Looking straight in her eyes, 
he asked her, 

“Did you love me, Veronica?” 

How those eyes shone on him through the 
mist of reproachful tears. What accusation, 
what pain, what pleading, thrilled, syren-sweet, 
in her voice. 

“Gerard, Gerard, how can you humiliate me 
so cruelly? No matter—know all, if you will. 


I did love you—better than life—better than 3 


my own soul. Love you! merciful heaven, how 
I loved you! and I thought you loved me.” 
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band? He crushed the small hand he held be- 
tween his fingers, then threw it from him as if 


“Oh, God! if [ had but known! Veronica, if 
I had but known!” 

She was too wise to stay louger. With one 
long look, in which was compassed reproach, 
pleading, tenderest love, she glided from the 
room, and left him standing there alone 

Was it love which he felt for her? I think 
not, though, perhaps, he believed it was at that 
moment. Into the secret temple of his heari, 
where he had shrined Alice—where his soul 
had done homage ‘to her vestal purity, and 
thanked, heaven, morning and night, for her 
love—Veronica could never come; and yet he 
believed that, if he had understood her a year 
before, they could have made each other happy 
For one thing, his heart was full of an over- 
whelming pity for her. Her knew her capacity 
for emotion—he saw how she loved him, rea- 
lized what she had given up for his sake. Is it 
strange that he yearned over her with a fond, 
regretful tenderness? That he felt half angry 
at the placid smile he found on Alice’s sleeping 
face; and doubted in his vexation whether, com- 
pared to Veronica, she was capable of love? 

Veronica had won all she dared to win for the 
present. Her pulses thrilled with an ecstatic 
delirium of hope. She did not think Alice 
would live, She felt a sort of prophetic cer- 
tainty of success. She was sure now that if 
Gerard were free he would love her. Well, he 
must be free. In a little while, she thought, 
her hour of triumph would come. She should 


$ reign in the only heart she had ever coveted, 


Pity him—he was not St, Anthony! How sole monarch. She felt in that hour no regret 
beautiful she was, with her long, dark hair § for the young life that stood between her and 
falling now. in disordered masses about her} her fruition. Neither gratitude nor pity swayed 
shoulders, her glorious eyes pleading with him, g her, for one moment, from her joy of anticipa- 


her mutinous, rash lips uttering these words. ; 


Is it strange that something he thought was | 


love shook him from head to heel—that he} 
almost, never quite, forget he was Alice’s hus-! 





tion. She slept calmly, and woke the next 
morning in fall beauty, ready to maintain 
against all challengers the empire she, had 
begun to win. (TO BE CONCLUDED, ) 
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BY WILLIE WARE. 





I Loox abroad on Nature’s face, 

On hills and plains in beauty spread; 
On Autamn’s foliage full of grace— 

Of brilliant hues, green, brown, and red; 
I watch the night eome slowly down, 

The silver moon come up the sky ; 
I listen to the ead-voiced wind 

As it sweeps gently, softly by— 

Listen with tears, and sigh. 





Tears that I shed for the long ago, 
For the gone forever, happy past, 
When life was like the sunset’s glow, 
And pleasure’s beams were on me cast ; 
When love and hope threw blossoms bright 
Along the path my feet must tread ; 
But now, alas! those flower: are 
All withered, sere, and dead, 
With agony my heart wax bled. 
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BY AMANDA M, HALE. 





 ¢ : 

A LITTLE opening upon a wooded hillside, a 
wretched cabin squatting forlornly in the cleared ; 
space, looking like an intruder as it was, and the 
constant drip of falling rain. The wooded hill- 
side was in the Shenandoah Valley, and the | 
cabin, if it could have forgotten its own miser- 
able condition, might have looked down upon} 
one of the loveliest landscapes in the world. { 

Upon a blue winding river, upon broad reaches 
of emerald meadows, upon vast fields of tasseled } 
corn climbing the long slopes, upon masses of } 
green woodlands, dim and dark, and upon a pha- 
lanx of kingly hills smiling in verdurous splen- 
dor, retiring one above another, shining from 
afar through purple mists, till the serene heaven 
folded its beautiful mystery about them. 

But the cabin was too abjectly wretched to 
look down upon anything, or yet upward, even 
into the pitying sky; and so it sat there in dole- 
ful plight; the early autumn rain came plashing 
upon the ragged roof, and the howling wind 
shook the unsteady timbers, besieged the rickety 
door, and pulled at the tattered wads of old 
clothes that were thrust into the crevices in the 
walls. It had rained for a week as Virginia 
skies do rain, spilling avalanches of water, at 
intervals clearing up in a slipshod, inefficient 
way, and as soon as ever it was clear setting to° 
and raining again, : 

The wind neyer goes into the west in the 
straightforward manner of New England winds? 
—sweeping the sky so clear of vapor that its} 
blue dome shines like a solid turquoise wall— 3 
but it veers around in a shiftless, fickle fashion, 
and finally slips into the fair quarter, as if by: 
accident. : 

As night drew on, the friendly darkness shut 
around the cabin and kindly hid its squalor. 
If, in the blackness of that stormy night, the 
poor dwelling could have been thrust out of 
existence, it would have been missed only as a 
blot upon the landscape and a detested nuisance ; 
for the family that had squatted here, a year 
since, were known all over the neighborhood, 
and contemptuously sneered at by everybody 
as poor white trash. Yet there were two women 
there to do a work of mercy—one came for 
Christ’s sake, the other to gratify a weak curi- 
oT Zomee from the farm-houses, farther up 











the valley, of bony features, and sallow com- 
plexions, and rude manners. But they walked 
about softly, and hushed their rough speech in 
the presence of the solemn, tender mystery 
there wrought out in the waning hours of the 
night. 

Just as the red dawn cleft the cloudy east, a 
low, wailing, uncertain cry crept out into the 
room. 

The pale creature on the bed opened her eyes, 
something of wistful pleasure came into them, 
the holy mother-love in. the poor heart looked 
out with longing; and then in a moment the 
light went out forever from the wistful eyes, 
and the weary, sorrow-worn life was over. 
“‘She’s gone, poor thing! and will never know 
her own baby,” said Esther Flint, her grim face 
softening at the pitiful thought. 

«Taint no matter, that aint,’’ said Mrs. Bris- 
tow, harshly. ‘‘This sort o’ trash don’t set much 
by their young uns, and ’taint no wonder, either, 
sech heaps on ’em as they has—hev enough to 
do to git along theirselfs ’thout feedin’ a parcel 
0’ young uns.” 

Esther made no reply, but moved quietly 
around the bed, pressing down the transparent 
lids over eyes once beautiful and full of smiles, 
smoothing back the soft, thin hair from the dead 
face that had once been praised for its loveli- 
ness, and folding the helpless hands—so thank- 
ful to be at rest at last, 

“She aint always been used such to a life;” 
said Esther. ‘Her hands are little, and her talk 
was different from that of most of these poor 
folks. Perhaps she was well brought up, and 
never expected to come down like this.” 

‘Like enough,” assented the other, carelessly. 
‘Gels out o’ good fem’lies, sometimes, take up 
with mis’a’ble scamps. Come from Car'ling, 
I’ve heerd. Heaps on ’em come from thar. 
Wish Car’ling was furder off.” 

Esther Flint still pretended to employ herself 
about the bed, stooping over it and seeking to 
hide her face. There was a humidity in her 
eyes suggestive of tears. 

The scene had carried Esther’s thoughts back 
a long way over the desert places .in her life to 
its spring days—to the little hillock in the grave- 
yard of the old New England town, in whose 
long grass the forget-me-nots glistened, and 
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which the crimson blackberry vines trailed in: 
October—to the face of the fair girl who was 
laid there so long ago. 

Conscience was at work. The speecliless lips 
before her besought her with a pathos that in 
life she never would have appreciated. Living, 
she would have hardened her heart against the 
appeal—her conflict with life had taught her 
how to be hard—but now it was irresistible. 

Her companion broke in upon her thoughts 
abruptly. ‘‘Wal—what’s ter be done now?” 

“I'll see that she is decently buried,” said 
Esther. ‘I had a sister once who died just 
so,” choking a little. 

Mrs. Bristow thought to herself what connec- 
tion can there be between the owner of a farm 
and a dozen negroes, and this poor white trash; 
but she orfly said, with a short, silly laugh, “It’s 
easy enough gittin’ shet o’ dead folks; but what’s 
to be done with the young un? Nobody wants 
it, as I knows of.” 

As if suddenly aware of this painful fact, the 
puny baby set up a weak cry and wrinkled its 
small face most dismally: 

IT never did like children,” said Esther. 
“But semebody’s got to take care of it, and I 
don’t know but the cross is laid upon me. At 
any rate, I'll see to it a spell,” and with cha- 
racteristic directness, she rose up and began to 
wrap the child in the coarse, but warm shawl 
she had-herself worn thither. 

It is a sorrowful thing to die, but often a 
more sorrowful one to be born. If, instead of 
slipping quietly and happily into your niche, 
you come into the world unwelcome, no tender- 
ness, no caresses awaiting you, no mother’s lul- 
labies crooning for you then—Gold help you! 

The child so sadly stranded on these shores 
cried and wailed incessantly, sobbed while 
Esther held it in her strong arms, and sank 
away into sleep still sobbing. Esther grew 
nervous, and in sheer despair handed it over 
to black Dinah. 

“It won’t live, will it?” she asked, two days 
afterward, as she stood looking at the wee red 
face lying in the cradle, in close proximity to a: 
sturdy ebony one. 

‘« Laws, Missis, dat child’ll live, sartin. Dat aint 
de sort dat dies. Dem cnes dat folks set by am 


out ob ’em. He don’t want dese yer ones.” 
‘¢ But it cries so all the time.” 
‘Cryin’ don’t hurt it none, Missis. Dat’s a 
good sign—Ise heard my ole Missis say so heaps ; 
o’ times, Bon’t you worry—fore you knows it'll 
be growed up.” 


“Grown up! And what then?” 
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Esther had called her manifest duty ‘a cross.” 
And having once accepted it thus, she got into 
the habit of magnifying and making a merit of 
her trials among her neighbors. 

She did not yearn toward the child—none had 
ever lain in her bosom, clasped soft arms around 
her neck, thrilled her with dewy kisses. She 
liked it somewhat less as it grew older, and was 
still puny and pale. If it had been a handsome, 
lusty boy, her heart would have gone out to it 
far more readily; with this girl of the sharp, 
pinched face and eager eyes, nething in her 
¢ strong, healthy nature had any sympathy. ‘One 
> would have thought there were girls enough in 
¢ the world without this one,” she said, grimly. 

Esther Flint’s home had been in New England, 
in a cozy sea-side city. To this day she yearned 
for the pavements, for the narrow, crooked 
streets, the gay shops, the life and movement 
of the town. In her dreams, the sea tossed its 
waves before her, and sang its slow song in her 
flonging ear. If her pillow was wet with tears 
in the morning, no one knew it. No one knew 
why she had left her home and friends, and 
after wandering over half the country, had 
drifted into the valley and established herself 
upon a farm of her own—and no one ever dared 
ask, But here she had grown old—grown hard, 
also, which was worse than growing old. A 
rigid religionist, an exacting, rigorous, unde- 
monstrative woman, ruling her negroes with a 
strong hand, managing her estate with a man’s 
ability and shrewdness, not cruel or intention- 
ally unkind, 

Proud of her crops, complacently contrasting 
her own deft ways with the shiftlessness of her 
neighbors; congratulating herself that she did 
her duty by her dependants; trying to infuse 
her own vigor into her servants, and partly 
succeeding in doing so; going to church on Sun- 
day, although it rained; and entertaining her 
neighbors with better fare than they ever tasted 
elsewhere—this was the whole of Esther Flint’s 
outward life. 

Along a thread of commonplace events our 
years slip, one by one, as we tell the beads upon 
$a rosary, counted off by the Hand that shapes 
sall lives, and the events are nothing, the life is 











: everything. 
de ones de Lord takes— makes de bressed angels $ 


And so Nannie—the name was marked on 2 


§ gold ring taken from her mother’s hand, and 
Sthey had given it to her—got over her child- 
§ hood, forgot to cry and complain, and became 


: 


3 


a brave, reticent little body. ‘Se much Esther 
taught her. Not much else except the catechism 
and primer. . 

Did any one ask in all these slow years, that 
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seemed an eternity to the child, whether she 
had a soul that craved gustenance; a heart that 
hungered for love; lips that longed for kisses; 
eyes that wept in secret, though steadfast and 
clear enough before the world? Certainly not 
Esther. And so, of course, no one. Such a 
shy, pale creature she was at twenty; no color 
in cheek, nor lip, as there had been none in her 
life; wistful, brown eyes, too large for the small, 
thin face; sunburnt hands that could never be 
still; a slight figure dressed in homespun gray; 
winsome withal, only there was nobody to no- 
tice it, nor care for it. I do not think she rea- 
lized the blankness of her childhood, having 
never known anything different; only some- 
times the young heart was weighed down by a 
sense of isolation, beset by a hungry longing 
for something new and better, subdued as all 
her sensations were and hid from sight. 

Esther’s homestead sat in a pleasant field 
which swept upward from the valley; a log 
house with a verandah in front, and a lean-to 
in the rear. Grouped around it were the negro 
cabins and the outhouses. 

The river wound through the valley, and the 
country road followed its sinuous course. Losing 
itself in dark, wooded hollows, and climbing 
again into the sunlight, strolling along over 
long reaches of green meadow land, the road 
ran right merrily, while the singing river kept 
it company; but by-and-by they parted. 

The river plunged into a rocky gorge and hid 
itself among the hills, and the road went straight 
forward, sobered and saddened, its fringe of 
leafy shrubbery and embroidery of flowers fallen 
away—a very common road, no longer a path 
for poets to loiter along, or lovers to saunter 
upon in dreamy delirium of bliss, but a high- 
way leading out to the busy places of the world, 
where crazy teams creaked, and wagon-loads of 
corn plodded stupidly to market. And still it $ 
rose and rose, the brown track glowing against ; 
the morning sky, and melting at last into the $ 
vague, mysterious distance. 

Over this road the girl’s wistful eyes traveled 3 
day after day; the common brown path grew; 





golden with promise, and opened up into im-; 


agined worlds of beauty and love. Then the 
little restless fingers weuld stop moving, and the 
work would fall and lie, unheeded, till Esther’s 
sharp question cut her vision in twain. 

‘“«What are you thinking about, child?” 

“TI was thinking about the world yonder—I 
should like to see it. It must be different from 
this.” 

“It’s a wicked world,” quoth Esther, sharply. 
“You're best off away from it.” 
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This dreamy habit was very trying to Esther, 
very ungrateful, too, as she often told Nannie. 
Esther had not learned the new philosophy 
which teaches that work is prayer, but she. de- 
voutly believed that idleness is sin. One other 
reprehensible habit had Nannie; she knew all 
the secret haunts of the wild-flowers, the damp, 
mossy glades where the delicate ferns unrolled 
their feathery spray, what time the spring winds 
unsealed the lips of anemone and violet. And 
still worse, she was forever bringing home her 
coarse pinafore full of the sweet, useless things, 
‘‘trash,” as Esther declared, and straight threw 
them away. By this simple process the child’s 
heart was broken over and over. But one day 
a bright thought came. 

She began to teach herself to draw—such ab- 
surd straggling lines at first, but soon amend- 
ing. She manufactured crude colors from forest’ 
berries and made rough copies of her darlings, 
becoming very proud and pleased in her suc- 
cess. She was not a genius; there was no 





3 striking freedom in her drawing, no intimation 
3 of future greatness; but she had a good eye, 
$and her patient fidelity te nature, and natural 
§ fine taste did the rest. 

3 Esther tolerated it with a certain grim con- 
3 tempt. Thus her May-time went. 

Ss 

; II. 

One autumn afternoon there was company at 
$the house, neighbors to take tea and gossip. 
$ Nannie baked the sweet potatoes, fricasseed the 
chickens, and poured out the souchong, and 
then went to the verandah just within call. She 
hated to hear their rude talk. Nevertheless, 
fragments of it reached her. 

“Miss Flint, your Nannie’s growing up @ 
g likely gel. You'll git her merried off easy, “4 
$ said Mrs. Bristow, with a sly leer at her awk- 
; ward son Sam, and a dig at his foot under the 
Stable. Sam tittered foolishly, and reddened up 
$ to the roots of his tow-colored hair. 

Esther saw the pantomime, and her face grew 
Sdark. ‘I don’t want to get her married off,” 
’ she said, curtly. ‘She earns her living, and if 
; any low fellow comes around after her, he’ll get 
sent about his business, I reckon.” 

‘‘Law, now, Miss Flint! you needn’t be so 
set up, nor she, neither. I reckon I ain’t forgot 
that mis’a’ble hut where her folks lived. She 
ain’t no better nor any the rest o’ the poor white 
trash, if you hev tuk her in and brung her up.” 

Nannie’s face was flaming hot in an instant, 
there was a ponderous throbbing in her temples, 
a spasm of pain in her throat. It was the im- 
pulse of the moment to spring from her seat 
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amd run down into the peach-orchard, where she ; guns roun’ har, cause I doan’t loike the smell 
flung herself upon the grass, and shook with } o’ powder; an’ thar’s a skittish two-year-old in 
short, quick, strong sobs, that almost choked } that ar lot what aint used ter sech ‘noises.’ He 


her, But they were soon controlled, and died 
away into chilly shiverings. She sat there half 
an hour, still and pale, a sense of dull, hope- 
less misery crushing her to the earth. Pre- 
sently she was startled by a step cracking the 
dry grass near her. She started up and faced 
Sam Bristow. 

“Oh, you are har!” he exclaimed, bluntly. 
“I thought ’twas like enough you’d be down 
har. What do ye run away so for? Aint our 
folks good enough for ye?” 

_ "What do you want with me?” asked the 
girl, proudly. 

Sam quailed a little. The quiet, grave girl 
put him at fault. Her manner and pose were 
‘more than a match for him. He was a great, 
loose-jointed fellow, but he stood before Nan- 
nie with a hang-dog air, that contrasted ridicu- 
leusly with his burly physigue. Presently the 
absurd self-conceit, characteristic of his class, 
reassured him. He burst into a coarse laugh. 

“I reckon you heerd mother talkin’ about 
yer gittin’ merried, and cut, didn’t yer? Yer 


aint afraid o’ bein' merried, be yer? Gells aint, 
mosely. I say, Nan,” and the fellow came a step 


nearer, ‘I reckon I can’t do better’n to lek 
yer. I don’t mind yer folks ’s long ’s they’re 
dead, an’ I’ve got a smart farm and sixteen 
likely niggers, yer know. Wal—now?” 

Struck with indescribable surprise, as his 


} shown his teeth, an’ says he, ‘Madam, this aint 
a@ gun—this is a theodolite, and won’t hurt no- 
body, nor make no noise.’ ‘What’s a thodo- 
lite,’ says I; ‘an’ who be yer?’ ‘I’m a civil 
ingineer,’ says he, ‘an’ I’m a goin’ to destruct 
@ railroad through this valley.’ Then I up and 
said, ‘Durned civil yer be ter come onter other 
folks’ land an’ set yer durned thodolites. We 
don’t want no railroad har, an’ we won’t hev 
one, nuther.’ Reckon I was mad cause he 
bragged so. But he laffed agin, an’ says he, 
‘Madam, you kin send yer produce to market a 
great deal easier by the railroad.’ Says I, ‘I 
kin send my niggers to market with ther truck. 
Thur time aint o’ no account—might as well be 
totin’ corn as hanging roun’ half ther time doin’ 
$nothin’—lazy creeturs!? And then Sam, he 
3 comed along, and the stranger telled us that 
he’d got permission from the guv’ner, an’ he 
was ordered to destruct the railroad, an’ he 
hoped we'd no objection; but, anyhow, he 
couldn’t help it, an’ ther state weuld pay us 
the damage,” and Mrs. Bristow closed her re- 
> cital with an air of triumph. 

“What’s his name, enyhow?” asked one of 
$ the listeners, presently. 

$ ‘Guy Hurl-burt,” pronounced the old woman, 
§ with distinctness. ‘I axed him twice over to 
3 mak sure.” 

3 Esther Flint rose suddenly, and went to a set 





meaning slowly dawned upon her, Nannie with- of shelves in the corner of the room. She stood 
drew. a little and looked at him. The look must 3 there absently handling the things so long that 


have revealed the disgust and loathing she felt, ; Nannie went to her, saying, ‘Can I help you?” 
s 


for an expression of brutal anger came into $ 


Sam’s face. 

‘“‘What yer lookin’ so for?’ he demanded. 
‘Taint every man would hev yer; but I aint 
pertickler ’s long ’s yer smart.” 

Before this sentence was ended, Nannie turned 
and fled swiftly to the house, stopping on the 
threshold to catch her breath, and then seeking 
refuge in the uncongenial eompany, anywhere 
to avoid Sam. 

Mrs. Bristow was talking as she entered, and 
the others were listening with curious interest. 

“*I seed him myself,” she said, relighting her 
pipe, and looking arcund with importance, that 
received a new accession from the interest with 
which her auditors regarded her. ‘He comed 
along o’ a gang o’ men totin’ some quar-lookin’ 


Esther started, muttered a short, ‘*No, child,” 
and went back to the party. ‘You are sure it 
was Guy Hurlburt?” she said, speaking slowly, 
and in a tone of singular eagerness, strongly re- 
pressed. 

“Yes!” 

“An odd name!” remarked Esther, quietly. 
‘Will you try some of this tobacco, Mrs. Bris- 
tow?” 

‘What ails you, child?” demanded Esther, 
suddenly, the next morning. There was a red 
spot on each of Nannie’s thin cheeks, and a dia- 
mond glitter in her eyes. 

“I didn’t sleep very well.” 

‘Why didn’t you sleep? Are you sick?” 

*““No, ma’am.” 

Esther looked at her sharply. 





It might be 


truck, and stopped right afore my house, an’ } that an illness was coming on—it was the season 
begun ter set up suthin’ that looked loike a big } for intermittent—but it was more likely some 
gun, an’ pinted stret ter the house. I went out, : freak—nebody ever knew what to think of girls. 
an’ says I, ‘Stranger, doan’t yer go tef firin’ off: Yet, to be upon the safe side and avoid the 
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possible fever, which would be very inconve- $ 


nient at this busy time, she sent Nannie to her 
room, with orders to go to bed. 

The girl ran up into the tidy little chamber. 
It was a tiny place, scantily furnished—a bare, 
white, wooden floor, low windows, unplastered 
walls, A pitcher full of flaming honeysuckle 
flashed a color all through it—otherwise it was 
gray and sombre enough. 

Nannie dropped wearily upon the floor by the 
window. The wistful eyes roved about care- 
lessly, lighting up soon as they fell on the 
brown line of road that wound its long way 
into the bosom of the purple hills. 

She thought over her life, step by step, per- 
haps the first time she had done so since she 
was a child. It was so bare, and bleak, and 
devoid of all frightness, or the hope of any. 
But its aspect did not brighten her—she was so 
used to it. She felt it most as a shadow over- 
casting her future—the future that came so fast. 
Would the next year be like the last, and the 
next, and the next? The great, busy world— 
the marvelous world! A multitude of men and 
women lived out their lives’there, and found 
joy in them. Perhaps ther was something for 
her, too. Who could tell? The child remem- 


bered the great love wherewith He loved us. 
The slow tears fell—and soon faster and faster; 
and, after awhile, Nannie dropped her head 
upon the window-sill and fell asleep. She was 
" g0 young yet. 

A knock upon the door just below awakened 


her. Nannie peeped out, and saw a person 
standing in the verandah. Nobody answered 
the knock. The servants were in the kitchen, 
and Esther, perhaps, making one of her tours 
of inspection around the farm; so Nannie tidied 
her hair and went down. A pair of grave, blue 
eyes, that looked no small astonishment at sight 
of her; a white forehead above sunburnt cheeks 
—this was all Nannie noticed. 

‘“‘Is the mistress of the house at home—Miss 
Flint, I was told?” he asked, adding quickly, 
“T am the engineer employed about the rail- 
way. I missed my way some hours ago, and 
go,” smiling, ‘missed my dinner. I find I can’t 
reach my camp till evening, and I called to ask 
if: I could be accommodated with a meal.” 

Nannie said she would go and find Miss Flint. 
He came in and sat down on the wooden settee, 
looking after the quaint figure as it left the room. 

“An odd, sweet-faced little body,” was his 
thought; and then ke glanced out of the window 
and measured the miles that separated him from 
his camp, where his men were wondering at his 
detention. 


Nannie found Esther in the cow-barn and told 
her errand. Esther’s face grew strong. 

‘No, I won’t see him!” she muttered. 

Nannie turned back strangely disappointed. 
“‘Then I shall tell him he can’t have any din- 
ner.” 

She was recalled almost fiercely. ‘‘Nan! who 
told you to refuse that man a meal of victuals? 
Tell Dinah to cook him some dinner; wait upon 
him yourself, and, mind you, don’t take any 
pay.” 

Esther turned again to the corn-bin, and Nan- 
nie went in. She sat the table and made coffee. 
She would have liked to bring out the pretty 
pink and white china cups and saucers, but 
Esther had not ordered that; she could only 
see that the table-cloth was snowy, and the 
clumsy knives and forks polished to resplen- 
dency. At last she stood still to take a look at 
the table array, wavered a moment, a doubtful 
half-smile playing over her face, and then ran 
up stairs, and came down with her precious 
flowers. 

So Guy found himself confronted by their 
dazzling sheen. It quite surprised and touched 
zhim. It was the only bit of brightness in the 
room. There were the brown timbers of the 
house, the dun furniture, and this little, pale- 
3faced girl, with the faded, gold hair, flushing 
: faintly at his praise of her flowers. He talked 
ito her during the meal, finding a pleasure in 
sher quaint, simple speech, and with some inte- 
3 rest, as having found an unlooked-for character. 
poem he rose to go, he took out his wallet— 

hesitated—he hardly could tell why. 

‘«Miss Flint said she would take no pay, sir,” 
said Nannie. 

He dropped the shining gold back into its re- 
ceptacle, slowly, wondering whether it would 
do to offer a gratuity to this girl with the coarse 
dress and lady-like air, whose position he did 
not understand. He looked up as he held the 
last piece poised in his fingers. Perhaps that 
decided him. 

He put up his wallet with emphasis, thanked 
her, touched her hand with a quick clasp at 
parting—thinking what a dainty, brown thing it 
was—and rode away. Nannie watched him as 
he cantered straightly up the hill, admiring the 
erect figure and easy movements, involuntarily 
contrasting him with the slouching, ill-man- 
nered men whom she knew. Altogether, this 
stranger was @ new revelation to Nannie. 

Esther came in, slamming the door after her. 
Nannie started, smiled a little at her thoughts, 
and went in. Esther glanced at the table rather 
} frowningly. 
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“Well—he’s gone?” ¢ Nannie flew to do her bidding. 

“Yes, ma'am!” Nannie began to gather up; ‘Is she often ill?” asked Guy, as they waiked 
the dishes. swiftly away. 

“Nannie, if he comes here again—it’s likely ; Never!” 
he may—give him what he wants, and let me} ‘She looked strangely—like a stone. I had 


alone about it.” } mo idea she was so grim a personage.” 
Nannie puzzled over Esther’s enigmatical con- “She has been very good to me,” faltered 
duct, but in vain. Nannie. 
° ‘‘Not loved you much, I should guess.” 
Il. ‘“No; but perhaps she could not help that.” 


THe months went on, and, by-and-by, the; Guy looked down at the small figure fleeing 
trees were only skeleton-shapes outlined against } forward at his side. ‘Poor child!” he said, 
a steely sky; the river shone blue and cold, and 3 presently. “It has been a hard life for you, 
the winter wind swept down occasional gusts } little one; but there are brighter days coming.” 
of snow from the mountains. But there still ; Nannie suppressed a quick sob—the fingers 
came at intervals soft, warm days, when the ; closely held in Guy’s hand trembled; she was 
flying summer looked over her shoulder, and {not used to tenderness, you know. Guy was 
smiled all adown the valley. i thinking what a glad future opened up before 

Nannie was sitting on the door-step, The;him. His past was not much to remember— 
sunshine lay around her warm and still, almost ; not very much more than Nannie’s. But that 
tangible. 3 was over. With his clear brain and brave heart 

The valley and the mountains were drowned jhe would win his way. And, oh! he was so 
in purple haze. Esther was gone away on a 3 thankful that he had found this shy, little girl! 
business visit to the “store.” Outin the kitchen ; If he had only known all those past years that 
old Dinah was singing one of the quaint negro 3 pomebody was waiting for him— waiting to fill 
hymns—absurd in meaning, but rich in melody. ~~ heart with her™presence, and crown his life 
It was very quiet and pleasant; and, without ; with love. But he did not know it; and now he * 
knowing why, Nannie felt that her short life ; remembered his want of trust with self-reproach. 
had never known any day so happy. She was jAs always, when a sudden illumination from 
sure to see Guy Hurlburt before nightfall. How ; heaven floods the gray waste of our lives, we 
well she knew him now—so well, that the time 3 cry in contrition, 
when she had not known him seemed very far “If I had only known this happiness was in — 
away, andunreal. It isso natural to be happy! } store for me, I could have been patient.” So 
Presently she heard his step, saw him coming } God punishes us with blessing. 
up the pathway, and rose up, her blood leaping } ‘They went on quickly to the doctor’s house, 


quicker, and her cheeks kindled. left an order for him, and turned back. When 
‘Little Nannie!” he says, his swart face } they reached the by-path leading out to Guy's 
flushing. Scamp among the hills, Nannie stopped, saying, 


The world old wonder! The commonplaces ‘You will not return with me, Guy?” Guy 
that become immeasurably sweet to hear and to } was going to Richmond for a week, upon busi- 
utter; the trivial nothings transmuted to great- } ness connected with the railway, meaning also 
ness by the subtle alchemy of love; the silence ; to look after his private affairs. If they had 
that is dearer than any speech! 3 prospered, he need not leave Nannie'alone much 

But suddenly a dark shadow fell across their } longer. 
sunshine. Both looked up, and Nannie was; And so they talked a moment about some 
stricken with astonishment at seeing Esther } pretty plan of housekeeping, and the dear home 
standing by, white and rigid, looking at them {that was to be. Guy was not » man to marry 
with strange eyes, from which the life had all ‘ upon uncertainties. Chateaux en Espagne were 
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gone out. all very well, but not exactly eligible as per- 
Nannie cried out with alarm, ‘Are you ill? 3 manent residences. However he might like to 
Qh, come in and let me send for the doctor!” wander upon imaginary heights, his feet must 


Very stiffly Esther walked past Guy, not notic- : be planted upon the solid earth. He must see 
ing his offered services, went into the family- : his way to comfort and competence before he 
room, and sat down. > thougkt of marrying. 

Nannie began to remove her wrappings, but ; But all at once a strong yearning beset him. 
Esther pushed her away. 4*Let me be! Send N He drew Nannie to his arms, looking down at 
Dinah to me, and go for the doctor, if you will!” her with wistful eyes. 
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“IT wish to heaven I was not going to: leave 
you,” he cried. ‘If anything should come be- 
tween us, it would make the world very ‘dark 
for both of us, would it not, little one? I wonder, 
Nannie, if anything could tempt. you to give 
me up?” 

‘*Not unless it were right.” 

“Right? How could it be right! God made 
us for each other. I would do desperate battle 
against a fate that would take you from me.” 

“T don’t Know,” said Nannie. “There might 
be something better than happiness for us, and 
we might be the nearer for being separated.” 

Guy laughed. ‘‘A woman’s paradox! But, 
henceforth, dear, you are not going philosophical 
er dreamy. This real, every-day world, is to be 
infinitely precious to you. Your life shall blos- 
som all over in color and fragrance.” 

“T hope it will,” said Nannie, the quick tears 
starting. 

“Tt will, Why did I talk of separation? I 
am coming back to you inseven days; and then, 
please God, we shall never be parted again.” 

And so Nannie went away, his kisses warm on 
her lips, his love thrilling her heart. She ran 
home swiftly, not knowing that Guy followed 
and saw her safe out of the gathering darkness. 
Home! What new meanings were in the word? 
She did not think of it now, but went to Esther’s 
room. 

She was better. Dinah had plied her with 
herb tea and stimulants; and when the doctor 
came, presently, it was to find his prescriptions 
anticipated. Yet, not to seem wholly super- 
fluous, he left there powders and voluminous 
directions. 

When he was gone, Esther refused to take the 
one, and disregarded the other. There was no 
need of any one sitting up with her, she insisted. 
It made her nervous to have people about in the 
night. If she was worse, she could easily speak 
to some one. And so Nannie was ordered to 
bed. 4 

“Guy must already have started upon his 
journey,” was Nannie’s first thought when she 
awoke. She looked out at the winding road, 
along which she had seen him pass so often, 


3 went out into the grounds, sauntering about the 
$farm, and making themselves very much at 
3 home, to the great indignation of the negroes. 
While Dinah was setting the tea-table, she 
: astonished Nannie with this portentous ques- 
$ tion, 
: ‘*Is Missis goin’ for to sell out?’ 
“Sell out! Not that I know of. Why do you 
¢ ask such a question?” said Nannie, in astonish- 
$ ment. 
$ The black face was dejected and anxious. 
§ “De people is drefil scart, Miss. Dey tink dem 
$ men warn’t here for no good. Missis am sharp 
’ spoken, but der might be a wurss Missis dan 
: she be;”’ and Dinah pattered off into the kitchen, 
quite in a tremble of emotion. 

Poor things! thought Nannie. But it was a 
wild notion, and Nannie soon dismissed it. 
After tea she went to Esther’s room. The in- 
valid was sitting up in bed, looking very miser- 
able, her eyes deep-set in purple hollows, and 
a look about the lips that told of suffering. 

‘**Can’t I do something for you?” asked Nan- 
nie, touched with pity. 

“Yes. I want you to sit down there, and 
listen to what I’ve got to tell you.” 

Nannie obeyed. Esther looked straight be- 
fore her for some seconds. 

“FE am going away from here!” There was 
the hard fact, uttered without explanation or 
qualification. There was a heavy silence. At 
last Nannie echoed her words, 

“Going away from here!” 

“Yes. I’ve let my place to some good people, 
and I am going away.” 

There was another pause, while Nannie was 
; turning this strange, new fact over in her 
§ mind. 

‘‘ How long shall you stay away?” she asked, 
presently. 

“TE didn’t say I was ever coming back, did 
I?” returned Esther, making a gesture of im- 
patience. ‘I don’t know anything about it— 
only I’m going to start the day after to-morrow.” 

Nannie sat dumbly. 
$ ‘‘You understand me, I suppose ?’’ questioned 
3 Esther. 
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upon the company of bare, brown hills that; ‘Yes, ma’am. You are going—‘away,’” re- 
hid his camp. How different the scene seemed, : plied Nannie, still not comprehending how it 
now that he was gone. 3 was to affect her. 

But Nannie did not linger. She ran down$ ‘‘Very well. I want you to decide whether 
stairs to Esther, who was looking very haggard $ you'll go with me. If you go, I'll do well by 
and old this morning, and did not attempt to ; you; if you don’t, I go alone.” 
leave her rocking-chair. Nannie clasped her hands in sudden terror, 

In the middle of the forenoon some men came ; but said not a word. 
who seemed to have an appointment with Esther. ; ‘*Well, what do you think about it?” per- 
They were with her alone for a time, and then sisted Esther, after a moment’s silence. 
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**T—I.don’t know. It is so sudden,” stam- ; is all I have. My life has been so blank and 
mered poor Nannie. : lonely till he came.” 

“If it is, 1 suppose you can make. up your : “But think what it would have been but for 
mind in an hour as well as in a week,’ said! her,” said the occult voice. ‘Think how she 
Esther, angrily. But, looking at Nannie, she * stood by your dying mother. Do you not see 
seemed to soften a little, and presently con-; that her life will be short at best? Do you 
tinued speaking very fast. ‘‘Nannie, I’ve given } grudge the little you can do to make it peaceful? 
you a home ever since you were a little mite of $ See how she must have suffered. Will you break 
a weak, crying baby. I took you from your; her heart anew?” 
mother’s bosom when she died, and I hadher$ ‘But, dear Guy,” pleaded poor Nannie. 





laid in a decent grave. You were a feeble thing. ¢ 


I didn’t think you would live, and I used to 
think it wasn’t much matter if you didn’t, for 


you hadn’t any friend except me. But you did 5 


live, and I’ve no fault to find with you now. I 


“The world is full of women—better than 
; you—lovelier than you,” urged the voice. 

“He is all I ever had in the world,” sobbed 
Nannie. 
8 “For Christ’s sake—for Christ’s sake!” it 


haven’t been the same as a mother, I know; but } whispered. 


I’ye meant to do my duty by you. God knows 
what would have become of you if it hadn’t 
been for me. I’ve nobody else now but you, 
and it isn’t long that I shall need you—there’s 
a deadly disease upon me, and the end cannot 
be far off. If you desert me, I shall die alone.” 
Esther’s voice choked a little, and there were 
tears in it. She stopped a moment, and then 
added, ‘‘I know what you are looking for; but 
if you marry that man, you can never be any- 
thing more to me. Choose between us. I want 
you to act of your own free will.” 

There was a dread silence in the room. ‘Oh, 
Guy!” Nannie’s soul uttered that one, quick 
ery. The blankness of death had come over 
her face. 

‘Well, Nannie!” Esther was watching her 
auxiously. 

Nannie drew her hand across her face, looked 
around like one bewildered. 

“You will let me have time to think of it?” 
she faltered, piteously. 

Esther gave a quick sigh of relief. ‘Oh, yes! 
To-morrow will do. You can go to bed now, if 
you want to. I shan’t need anything more to- 
night.” 

Esther looked after her with some pity in 
her hard face. ‘She takes it hard now,” she 
murmured, ‘but ’twill be better in the end. 
TRhere’s no truth in the Hurlburt blood—no 
truth in it. And if there were—doesn’t she 
belong to me?” 

IV. 

NANNIE crept up to her little room under the 
eaves. 

What agony those mute walls witnessed none 


“Oh, Guy, Guy!” 

The dark hours went on. The stars died in 

the lucid east. A long line of red light cleft 
the cloudy horizon, heralding a new day— 
God’s gift to the world, forever renewed. Then 
the voice sang sweet and clear out of the black- 
ness of sorrow: ‘‘He that saveth his life shall 
lose it; but he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall keep it unto life eternal.” With a great 
cry, Nannie caught at the little Testament om 
the table before her—clung to it as one drown- 
ing, and prayed for help. ‘He that loseth his 
3 life for my sake,” she kept repeating between 
3 her prayers and sobs. 
3 Esther was sitting at the window, looking out 
3 upon the familiar scene, so soon to pass away 
: from her sight forever, when a hand lightly 
: touched her shoulder. She started at the white 
$ face beside her. ‘I have decided to go.” 

Esther’s eyes filled with sudden tears. ‘‘God 
bless you, ehild! You shall never repent it.” 

And that was Nannie’s decision. She may 
> have been wrong. I don’t know. But people 
§ have been canonized for smaller things. 
$ It wanted an hour to sunrise when Nannie 
arose the next morning. She went quietly 
about the few preparations she bad yet to make 
before leaving. There was the note she had 
3 written for Guy. She kissed it, cried over it, 
3 and, by-and-by, went down stairs and put it 
$ into Dinah’s faithful hands. The breakfast was 
3 ready, but Esther was not yet come out. Nan- 
$nie went into the verandah. There was the 
’ wagon, which was to take them to the stage 
§ station, already at the door. It was a gloomy 
$ sunrise—no sunrise, nor hope of any for that 
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but God knows. I can but dimly hint it to you. : day. Gray, ragged clouds drifted over a pallid 
She never sought her bed, but sat all night, § sky, driven by a sharp wind, that howled dis- 
gazing with stony eyes into the darkness. Some } mally as it tore through the skeleton trees. As 
power outside of herself seemed to strive with : the sun rose higher, a murky red shone out be- 
her. ‘‘My one treasure,” her heart cried. ‘It $ tween the clouds; but no brightness anywhere. . 
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‘Nannie!’ She went in at once, and found , fully shaken off It was very strange to Nan- 
Esther seated at the table in a decent traveling: } nie, but it grew pleasanter as the hardness 
dress. ‘‘Eat your breakfast. We must be off} melted away from Esther’s manner, and the 
soon, or ’twill rain before we get to the station.” $ face, that had always been so stern, took on a 
It was a dreary meal, half the viands untasted, softer, kinder expression. But she was some- 
and poor old Dinah sobbing in the background. : : times singularly restless. Then there was aim- 
Then there was a hurried lave-taking, and} less flitting from town to town, and from town 
elimbing to their places in the wagon. Nannie’s} to the quiet country, but always drifting back 
pet lamb trotted down to the road-side and? at last to the sea-side city. 
greeted them with a plaintive bleat. Neighbors : As the slow years went on, Esther visibly 
came out to ask questions, and say good-by.$ failed; not suddenly nor swiftly, but by slow 
And so on over desolate roads that last summer § gradations, only to be realized by remembering 
smiled in beauty; past the smoke of Guy’s} how much stronger she was last year than now. 
camp-fires; past the spot where they had} It was plain that the stalwart constitution was 
parted; by the excavations and grades that he § breaking up—certain that a few more years 
had planned; and farther on to places Nannie} would exhaust it. 
had never seen before, the weather constantly And seeing this, Nannie was very thankful 
growing bleaker, and the country more forlorn, } she had followed her, though at times her whole 
till they reached the station. Then the scene} nature rebelled against the hard exaction. She 
changed constantly. They were whirled through } had put her hand to the plow, she would not 
the country, day and night, tortured by inces-} let go; but she looked back often with unutter- 
sant noise, tossed upon stormy seas, till at last, } able longing. At first she half-expected some 
one snowy December morning, they were 17 sign from Guy, yet knowing it to be most im- 
upon the wharf at New York, very wretched, $ probable that any would be given. After the 
but too tired and benumbed in spirit and body} first year she knew that he must have left the 
to think about it. valley. She could not tell where hg might be 

The lamps flared uncertainly through the; henceforth, but she always clung to the hope 
snowy air; disconsolate hackmen, with small} of some time seeing him. A hundred times she 
icicles pendant from cap and beard, cursed the} trembled at the sight of a chance figure in the 
weather and the boat which would arrive at: street that resembled his; there never came a 
such unseasonable hotrs. They were driven; ring at the door, but it set her blood to a quicker 
through interminable streets, past rows of 3 motion; even when years had intervened, and 
ghastly-looking houses to another wharf, and} she believed she had persuaded herself that 
another weary journey was before them. It? Guy had forgotten her, as she bitterly admitted 
was a relief when, at last, they reached the’ he had a right to do, she clung to this hope 
hospitable sea-side city which they sought. But; seemingly so vain. 
it was days before Nannie could think or feel Yet not so much now in the streets, or in the 
clearly. She was stupefied by the loss that; broad glare of day, did she look for him; but in 
had fallen upon her, and now quite exhausted twilight, when the bell-wire quivered under the 
by the fatigue she had undergone. footman’s impatient hand, or in some stormy 

The next week was like a rest after delirium. : evening, when the door opened upon a belated 
It was a gathering of forces for the new life: comer, it was piteous to see the color come and 
that awaited her—so new and strange that it; go in her thin cheek, and the eager expectancy 
was almost as if they had been transplanted to} in the large, soft eyes die away into patient 
another planet. They lived in lodgings hence-; sorrow. 
forth; there were no household cares, none of But as she grew older, and so wiser in know- 
the multitudinous interests that absorb country j ledge of the world, she understood how unlikely 
people. There were no flowers to train, no} it was that they should ever meet as lovers. He 
animals to pet, no servants to care for; only} must have been angry with her. He could not 
the little daily routine to be gone through; the} appreciate the debt of gratitude she owed. He 
three neat rooms to be swept and dusted; the; would not tolerate any claim except his own. 
three meals to be eaten; the long, monotonous} Did she not belong to him? Had not God meant 
evenings spent in sewing. them for each other 

It was strange how quietly Esther fell into; Ah! if she could only be sure that she had 
the new way. There were no pinings after the} done right! It is easy for eonscience to compel 
old activities; it was as if the Virginian life had} the making of a great sacrifice; it is not easy 
been unnatural and assumed, and was thank-$ for reason to justify it after it is made. For 
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the essential idea of self-sacrifice impliés some- } from too much dreaming. Thus the years slip- 
thing which cool common sense is apt to stig- } ped away, and Nannie was living her life— 
matize as absurd and Quixotic. $ making the best of it.. I think the time seemed 
Nannie could never settle the question satis- long to her. It always does when one is wait- 
factorily. She gave up the attempt at last. If ing; and Nannie still hoped and waited for some 
she had made a mistake, God would help her to ; sign from Guy. 
bear its consequences. He would help Guy, 3 i 
too. She tried to pray sincerely that He would, : Ir is spring again. All winter Esther has 
but she knew that only a new love could quite } been somewhat weaker, and a few days since 
compensate him for the loss of the old. It was 3 she had a singular attack that frightened Nan- 
very bitter to think of her own image slipping nie, and made the doctor look grave. She, her- 
away, by slow degrees, from the only heart that § self, knows that it was a premonition of death; 
had ever cherished her. Sit may not be for some years, or it may be in 
It was so hard not to grow rebellious. What? an hour—but it will be sudden. 
had she done that she should be thrown upon ; Last night there was a little quick, sharp 
the world at her birth, left desolate when other } spasm, a labored breathing, a standing still of 
children were playing around their mother’s } all the vital forces, and then, after a little, it 
knees, and at last be compelled to choose be- ? p d away, and she was better. But some 
tween the duty she owed, and the love that was 3 day it will not pass away, and she will not be 
her life? 3 better. Then it will be too late for any expla- 
It is such a relief to quarrel with the ordering ; nation, for any atonement; too late to do any- 
of our lives, to arraign fate, or destiny, or what- thing she might wish she had done. 
ever we may profanely substitute for Provi-: She sits a long time thinking of these things. 
dence. After resistance becomes vain, it is so $ 3 It is very hard for that stern, proud temper to 
natural to be cynical and envious, so infinitely § $ give way. It makes a stubborn resistance, but 
hard to be mild and patient, to rejoice at the it yields at last. ‘‘Nannie!” Nannie looked 
joy of our neighbor when our own hearts are} ; up from her painting. “I want to go to walk.” 
left unto us desolate. $ To walk! Iam afraid you are not able.” 
It is common to represent persons as lifted, : “T think Iam. At any rate, I must go now, 
by a lofty purpose, aBove all sorrow and pain, : Sif ever I do.” 
transferred to an upper world of heavenly peace.$ There was a pleading“look in Esther’s thin, 
But I know such heights are not won except by ; worn face, a tremulous eagerness in her man- 
painful struggle, through tears and strivings, sner that Nannie could not resist. She got her 
that waste the body and wear out the innocent, } wraps, and they started. 
natural joy of the heart. And often the long-$ Spring does not come to the city as to the 
ings, the fond recollections, the pale spectre of : country, whispering through pine woods, and 
the might-have-been, do cling to us when we $ kissing sunny hillsides into blossom, laughing 
are far on our way toward heaven, and draw? adown unfettered brooks, and breaking into 
us heavily back to the valley of vain regret § music with the ceming back of truant birds; 
and useless weeping. * but it is very lovely, nevertheless. The sun- 
There was one thought that helped Nannie. $ shine lies warm and golden on the pavement; 
Quite unintentionally it became the controlling 3 the shop windows are a gay parterre; through 
motive. ‘What would Guy like her to do?” $ openings in brick walls you catch glimpses of 
If she could only be what Guy in his great love § little parks, green as Eden; barefooted girls and 
had imagined her, and yet make progress. So § boys offer you handfuls of violets and arbutus 
she studied and read, because Guy would have } flowers, redolent of an innocence and purity 
liked her to be accomplished. She cultivated } that their childhood can scarcely have known. 
her little talent for painting, because Guy had } You think how the sunshine finds its way into 
prized her gift. As the years wore away, she ‘ dark alleys and miserable homes, that all win- 
was allowed to be more her own mistress. } ter have been bleak, and cold, and dismal, and 
Habitues of libraries and picture-galleries were } you feel that spring has hope and pleasantness, . 
familiar with the quiet figure that glided in $ even for the city poor. 
and out of great halls, or paused before som. } Esther and Nannie went slowly through the: 
beautiful master-piece. | city streets, till they came to a massive, quaint ; 
The stirring life of the city was good for Nan- ; old stone church, set in a green, shady enclo-" 











nie. It stimulated her, gave her a thousand { sure—an old grave-yard now almost disused, a 
interesting things to think about, and kept her } sweet, peaceful place, right in the heart of the 
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city’s din and turmoil; ‘there the: dead have; She rested her head upon her hand. There 
slept soundly for a hundred years, nor ever } was a tender color in the faded cheek, a soft 
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known the thunder ef tramping feet and roll- 
ing wheels, that all day long, year in and year 
out, shakes the turf that covers them. Birds 
built and sung around thé church tower; flowers 
blossomed among the graves, and leaves grew 
crimson and gold in their season. 

Esther paused before the iron gate. 

“I am going in here,” she said. She dropped 
Nannie’s arm as they entered, and went about 
by herself. Nannie followed, silently. After 
a little while she knew that Esther had found 
what she came to seek. In a secluded corner 
she had dropped upon her knees by one of the 
old slanting stones, grasping the stone, and 
sebbing violently. Nannie sat down a little 
way off, not daring to gotoher. At last the emo- 
tion was spent, and then Nannie drew nearer. 
Esther looked up. . 

“Nannie!” There was something so strange 
in her voice that Nannie started. *‘Nannie, I 
came all the way frem Virginia to see this 
grave. I have lived here seven years, but I 
have never had courage to come to it till now.” 

She took her hand away from the headstone, 
and Nannie, stooping down, read the inscription. 

“SACRED 
to the memory of 
JOHN HURLBURT, 
who died August 4th, 1826. 
aged thirty-two.” 

Nannie stood up, loeking very pale. 

“What does it mean?” she whispered. 

Esther pointed to the nearest stone. 
that!” 

Nannie did so. It bore the name of Alice, 
wife of John Hurlburt, who died in her nine- 
teenth year. 

“Well?” 

Esther got up and drew her shawl around her. 

“She was my sister. He was her husband— 
he should have been mine,” she said, drearily. 
“Come! I will tell you about it when we get 
home. Come!” 

She was impatient to be gone. Nannie could 
hardly walk fast enough to please her. But 
home was not far to seek, and the fictitious 
sfrength lasted ‘till they reached it. Then she 
sank wearily into & chair. 

“Now take away my things, and then I'll 
tell you.” 

‘You are so tired now, auftie’—Nannie had 
called her so for ® year or two—“hiadn’t you 
better wait a little while?” 

‘“‘No} T have ‘waited long enough.” 


‘Read 


light in her eyes; and Nannie was startled into 
thinking how beautiful she must once have been. 

“Tt seems so strange,” said Esther, thought- 
fully; ‘‘so strange that he has been at rest there 
all these years, in the midst of the tumult of the 
streets, and I have been shut up away from 


3the world in that lonesome valley, striving after 


peace, and never finding it. There is no rest 
anywhere except in the grave.” 
“The peace of God, that passeth understand- 


3 ing,” said Nannie, softly. 


“I know—yet I missed that somehow. But 
it’s no matter now. I shall find it soon, pray 
God.” 

She leaned back in her chair wearily. 

Nannie went to her, stroked her forehead 
caressingly. “Don’t talk any mere now—you 
are so tired.” 

“Yes, I am tired, Nannie. I’ve been tired 
a good many years—but I shall have rest enough 
soon. Now I want to talk. I want to tell you 
that story. Sit down there where I can see 
your face, and don’t interrupt me.” 

Nannie obeyed, taking some light work in 
her hands. 

“I don’t suppose what I am going to tell you 
will make you hate me. You would have done 
that before now if it had been in your nature. 
L hope it will help you to forgive me. At least 
you will pity me—I suffered so much.” 

She was silent a moment. Nannie sat quietly, 

but the needle went very unsteadily along the 
uslin hem. 
“IT told you,” continued Esther, “that that 
}man should have been my husband. Perhaps 
S you guessed that he was Guy Hurlburt’s father, 
Sand that my sister—the girl who died when her 
3 boy was a baby—was his‘nother. You are pale, 
$you tremble, Nannie. You are wondering why 
3 I would never see him, why I shut up my heart 
to my own nephew. Well, you shall hear. 

“I was an orphan at eighteen—left without 
any near relatives except my pet sister. She 
was all I cared for in the world. We had some 
property—the house we lived in was our own. 
“It was torn down long ago, I dare say; but we 
passed the place where it used to stand to-day. 
That was only a home, however; so I did em- 
broidery, quite privately—for we were proud 
in our poverty, and eked out our narrow income. 
I tried to mike it easy for Alice. Inever meant 
she should see any trouble. 

“Tt will ‘sound strange to you to hear an old 
woman like me speak of her levers. But I 
wasn’t always what you have known me. I 
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might have married. many times, but I loyed? ‘When I had been there six months, I read 


nobody till John Hurlburt came. the marriage of John and Alice in a newspaper. 
“I need not tell you how he looked. Guy : It was not more than a year before saw Alice's — 
was his image, death in the same paper. I knew then I should 


**T don’t know as I need tell you much about $ never see John again. I had been in the valley 
his character. I did, as other girls do—I wor-? ten years when you, Nannie, were born, in the 
shiped the ideal.of my imagination. One man little cabin on the edge of my pine woods. I 
in a hundred, perhaps, realizes such an ideal.$ had grown hard, I suppose.| I know people 
John Hurlburt was one of the ninety-nine who; thought me so. I didn’t. know how to help it. 
fail to do it. Idid not find out that it was so;I tried to be a Christian. I thought I was; but 
for along time. John was poor, and we could my heart was like a stone all the time. I think 
not marry at first. We waited a good many} you were a blessing to me, Nannie, though at 
years, and he came to see me only at long inter- 3 first. you were a trial, with your feebleness and 
vals. All the time I went on loving him more 3 incessant crying. But you were a gentle, pa- 
and more, till at last, I think, he stood between 3 tient child... I was sometimes harsh to you when 
me and heaven. God forgive me! He was all3I meant to be kind. I did not know how to let 
I had, except Alice. At last he came to this} you see that I loved you. Something kept me 
city, and began business, Then I sawhimevery 3 back. Besides, what had come of my petting 
day. It made me so happy—lI oould have lived 3 Alice? 
so through my whole life. “Tt was like a blow to me when Guy Hurl- 

“In the meantime Alice had grown up. She? burt came. Iwas sure he must be John’s son. 
was very pretty—pink, peachy cheeks, blue eyes $ Guy was his father’s name. I could not bear 
and yellow hair, that was wonderful for its$to see him. One day Mrs. Bristow came in. 
beauty. She was my darling. I did not know 3 She told. me that Guy’s father had died before 
that 1 had spoiled her—that I had helped toshe could remember him. They had been in 
make her weak and selfish. Perhaps, if I had¢ their graves all those years, while I had been 
taught her differently—but that is of no use} keeping my anger against them. 
now, I don’t know, If I was in fault, I suf- ‘I determined then to go away from the 
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fered for it. i valley. I had lost my interest in my farm. All 
‘“‘I was blind in those days—my great hap- 3 my occupations had become distasteful. 
piness made me so; and then I trusted themso$ ‘‘You remember the afternoon I went to the 
fully. I did not see that Alice was winning § village ; it was to see about leasing the place. 
John away from me. $ When I returned home, and came so suddenly 
“I had grown pale and faded, sitting at my 3 upon Guy sitting there beside you, it was to 
embroidery so long, and bearing the burden of$ me as if John had come back from the grave. 
our straitened means alone; and when my? Then it flashed across my mind that you loved 
beauty died, John’s love died too. ' him. I had never thought of it before—you 
. “I found out, at last, that I was in their way. 3 were so little; you still seemed like a child to 
They had loved each other a whole year, andI3 me, I had taken little accouat of the passage 
had not known it, That was where it hurt me— $ of time. 
the duplicity of it. “You know the rest, Nannie. I would not 
“It was not John’s fault that he did not?let you marry him. He would have been false 
love me. But I had thought him so true—I,$to you, as his father was to me. There’s no 
who hated falsehood. truth in them. You won’t forgive me, Nannie; 
“TI went away at once, amd secretly, I had § but I meant it for your good.” 
a few hundreds in the bank, that I had kept} Nannie had risen and stood with her hands 
against our marriage; and that I took.with me. clasped, and a rain of tears falling over her face. 
All the rest I left for John and Alice. I went “Don’t look at me so, child,” cried Esther, 
first to New York, but I was restless there. I} like one smitten with sharp pain. ‘‘I tell you 
could not sit at my embroidery now; and I$I meant it for your good. I never thoughtéto 
thought of teaching—teachers were in demand? break your heart. How could I know you 
at the South. I went to Virginia, but no place 3 cared for him so—it wasn’t growing years and 
offered to suit me; and I happened to see $ years, as my love was. I tell you, Nannie, he 
the farm in the valley. It was away from 3 would have deceived youl” 
all the world. Nobody would ever hear of; ‘Oh! was that why you separated us?” sobbed 
e again. My being alive would never trouble; Nannie. ‘You were most unjust tohim. Guy 
them. was true. He would not have changed:” 
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“So I thought of John Hurlburt,” said 
Esther, bitterly. 

“But you don’t know Guy.” 

Esther sat up straight and looked at her. } 
‘*He has never found you,out all this time.” 

“How could he?” cried Nannie. ‘No one 
knows where we are.” 

‘*He did, to be sure, write one letter to my 
agent; but, Nannie, would you have rested; 
there?” Nannie was silent. 

“And why should I give you up to him?” 
cried Esther, vehemently. ‘‘John robbed me 
of my sister. His son would have stolen away 
my child.” $ 

Nannie was close by her now. She dropped : 
upon her knees, holding Esther's hand, and { 
wetting it with her tears. “Oh! it need not; 
have been so, auntie!” she cried, ‘‘Gay wasn’t: 
to blame Guy would have loved you.” $ 

“I didn’t want his love. His father darkened ; 
all my life, and drove me an outcast into the‘ 
world,” said Esther, gloomily. : 

‘*He was your sister’s son!” : 

Esther turned restlessly in her chair. ‘I¢ 
can’t help it—I can’t help it. If it was wrong, 3 
I can’t help it. It’s too late. There’s no use $ 





It had grown dark in the room. The stars 
came out, and looked in upon them as they sat 
there in each other’s arms. Once Esther whis- 
pered, ‘It is so good to rest at last!’”’ and Nan- 
nie bent her head apa kissed her. After this 
they drew nearer each other. But it was not 
for long. 

The nights grew warm. It was midsummer. 
Esther was restless and nervous. Nannie was 
accustomed to get up at midnight and read to 
her till she fell asleep. 

One night she had done so as usual, and be- 
fore she went to her own nest, lingered to look 
at the sleeping face. 

It was greatly changed. All hardness and 
signs of pain had passed away. It was inno- 
cent and beautiful, with the innocence and 
beauty of her far-off childhood. 

The babe, that is put a day old, wears that 
strange look of wise old age upon its tiny fea- 
tures; so the faces of those who are close by 
death, are often glorified by a light shining from 
heaven, and touched by an immortal youth. 

Three or four hours after, a little bird singing 
by the window awoke Nannie. Daylight flick- 
ered through the half-parted curtains. Nannie 
drew them back farther and turned to the bed. 
The sleeper did not awake. She would never 





talking about it now.” ; 
“No. It’s no use talking now,” said Nannie, ; 
with quivering lips. $ 


“You know now, child, how I came to be? 
what. I am,” Esther went on. ‘But my life is} 
almost over. Its sins and sufferings are almost } 
past. Don’t be hard upon me, Nannie. I wasn’t’ 
like you. It wasn’t so easy for me to be good. } 
But God, who made, will pity me.” She kissed } 
Nannie’s hand over and over. ‘When I am 
gone, Nannie, you will have all my property. 
I always intended you ghould. And, perhaps, 
you will find Guy some time. You'll forgive 
me then, child.” 

“I forgive you now,” said Nannie, very softly. 
‘I must tell you this, auntie. If parting from 
Guy was a great sorrow, it has been the way to 
a great joy. I don’t mean that the love of God 
has atoned for Guy’s loss. I tried to make it. 
Oh! so long—but I couldn’t—yet if it had not 
been for my sorrow, I might never have found 
the way to Him.” 3 

Esther listened intently. ‘*She has found } 
what I missed,’’ she murmured, as if to herself. 

_ “And then, sometimes,” continued Nannie, 
still in that sweet, low tone, ‘“‘he does not seem 
far away. I have him here safe in my heart— 
nothing can ever despoil me of Guy as I knew 
him. He may have grown world-hardened—it 
is so hard to make one’s way—but nothing can 
ever change him to me.” $ 





weeers. 








wake any more. She had died there in the 
night—died all alone—though the heart that 
had been so true to her was beating close by. 


¥1L, 

Wuen Nannie came to examine her affairs, 
she found them far from satisfactory. It was 
the summer of 1861, and her agent wrote her 
that the deed of a farm in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley would not be worth, at the North, the paper 
it was written upon. Nannie had cast in her 
lot with the North, her heart was in the cause, 


} and she could do nothing to reclaim her pro- 


perty. Her purse ran low. She turned now 
to her beautiful art. Her pictures sold at re- 
munerative prices. She was busy and content. 

There were no remittances from the farm that 
fall. I think Nannie was glad. She liked better 
to live upon her own labor than upon the un- 
paid labor of others. She hoped Dinah, and 
Tom, and Harry, and the whole corps were at 
work on their own account. 

But as cold weather came on the times grew 
stringent. People had not so much money to 
spare for elegancies. Nannie was not in con- 
nection with the best agents for the sale of her 
paintings. She was living in expensive rooms. 
It would never do. She determined to give 
them up, and called the landlady. 
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Mrs. Seymour considered'a moment. ‘Sup-; right arm in a sling.. Some wounded soldier, 
pose, Miss Nannie, you should rent the furni- ; Nannie guessed, undergoing his slow recovery. 
ture along with the rooms. The allowance I; He did not loek as if New-Year's were anything 
can make you will go toward your own ex- to hima—he did not walk back home as if any- 
penses, and when your cijgcumstances improve, ‘ body were ‘expecting him. The lone body in 
you ean take the apartments again. For the ; the attic pitied him. 
present, I have a small room above, if you don’t } By-and-by Nannie was going to take her pic- 
mind going into the next story.” ; tures down to the shop. There was plenty of 

Nannie was delighted. «‘You are such a nice 3 time yet. No need for her to hurry. Nowhere 
manager, Mrs. Seymour! Then I shall not have ; : in the wide world was anybody waiting for her. 
to part with my dear round-table, and the pretty If she never went down from her sky chamber 
book-case I took so much pains to ornament.” $ again, nobody would miss her. So she worked 

**You can remove what you need to your own } ; : patiently, putting numberless delicate touches 
room, you see,” said Mrs, Seymour. : } upon the wild flowers under her hand. 

“Thank you. But we must have a good} There was no need to lock at the copy. They 
tenant, Mrs. Seymour—some niee, careful body, : had grown in the dear old valley. Their colors 
who won’t break the nose of my Clytie, nor ruin; were fixed in her memory, unalterably vivid. 


my beautiful bronzes.” 3 Seen through the mist of years those early days 
*Gertainly, my dear. We won’t admit any ; were glorified; all the desolation which pressed 
rude Goth among your treasures.” 3 8so heavily upon her young life; all the places 


So Nannie removed to the attic—small and: where her feet had faltered; all the thorns that 
hard of access, but not without its compensa-? had lacerated her were forgotten. The heart 
tions. By so much nearer the blue sky, as it; clings with such touching loyalty to its trea- 
was farther from the earth, the city roofs lying } sures, though they are few and meagre. 
below it, and the roar of its streets softened to} At last she rose very pale and grave, but not 
a pleasant murmur. Troops of white doves} sorrowful. One must not be sad on New-Year’s 
swooped around the window, or sat upon the § Eve. Nannie took her portfolio and went down 
eaves just above, and cooed in sweet content. to the shop. The face of the proprietor lighted 

Nannie set up her easel blithely. ‘We can ; up with a connoisseur’s pleasure as he looked 
be very happy here, pretty birds—you and I, } over the paintings. 
and the blue sky. Never mind if’ the carpet is ‘These colors are perfect, and there is mean- 
shabby, and the curtain doesn’t quite cover the ji ing in the very droop of that flower-stalk. 
window. Nobody can look in upon us except } 2 They are finer than anything you have done.” 
the stars and the sun, and they are grand com-; Why not? She had put her life into them. 
pany. We'll make believe everything is just} But Nannie only said, “Thank you,” as he 
as we like it. That was Guy’s way—dear § put the price into her hand and turned away, too 
Guy!” busy to care further for the quiet, shy-looking 

An advertisement was sent to a newspaper, ; artist. Had he not praised her, and paid her? 
and Nannie sat down to finish an order which } The pictures were laid upon the counter, and 
she had promised for New-Year’s. She worked? the people gathered around to admire them as 
very steadily for many days. If the little fingers ; ; Nannie passed out, unnoticed. 
got cold—for she must economize her fire—she} The sun was still shining, but was hidden by 
enly put down the brush for a moment to rub ; the tall buildings, and there was that sombre, 
them briskly, and then went on with her work, } pallid atmosphere, which showed that the win- 
singing softly to herself, sometimes feeling very : ter afternoon was closing in. 
sad, and at such times singing a little lower. 3 But in the street the throng had increased. 

The fire burned redly, and the erimson roses ; There were bright, smiling gentlemen, with 
in the window, all in blossom, seemed to suffuse : happy-faced women beside them; solitary men 
the room with color. Outside, it was clear and; and women with furtive, half-smiles in their 
cold—Christmas weather. Nannie, glancing out ; eyes, looking out some beautiful surprise for 
from time to time, saw the people passing along 3 one at home; ‘proud mothers leading little chil- 
the streets, swinging their arms and blowing} dren; boys and girls, wild with excitement, 
frosty fingers. Such a hurry as everybody was ;-some in gay attire, and others making the most 
in—all but one gentleman, ‘who came out of} of their plainness for the holidays; but every- 
the heuse opposite every morning, and walked ? body happy and ‘charitable, and full of good- 
slowly down the street—a tall man in undress § will to all men—for was not Christmas the other 
uniform, muffled to the eyes, and carrying his } day, and is not to-morrow New-Year’s? 
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But hate minded the little, lene roe that $ spairs, the faith, the hopes of pereny and laid 
threaded the busy crowd, and looked dreamily § them all at His feet with a child’s innocent 
in at the shep windows, and wistfully at the : trust. That was it. It was all clear now. She 
kind, pleasant faces that passed her every mo-$ was one of Christ’s little ones. And if alone 
ment, and never minded her. 3 and friendless, why—-God knew. And surely 

She went into a side street, and here were: there was a place waiting for her among the 
ruddy lights streaming from stately houses, and ‘ shining ones. 

Christmas wreaths. were in the windows, and’ People were going out now—talking about 
children were laughing and shouting, and there 3 effect, saying how fine it was—going out in 
were warmth, and delight, and love—but not for $ 3 twos and threes, and chatting sociably as they 
Nannie. And a little farther on, a qarriage § wont—all but Nannie. She followed alone, out 
drew up at a door, and faces that had been 3 from the shadow of the cross, and the company 
watching at the window disappeared, and the $ of Christ into the world again—not quite out of 
door was flung open, and some stepped from: $ His presence, trying to hold fast to His love, and 
the carriage and were welcomed with kisses; not forget that she was one of His little ones, 
and then the door was shut upon the lonely } and saying that He knew. 

creature who had watched them with benaert It was growing dark now, and, as she passed 
eyes, wondering that there were no welcomes, ; quickly along, something touched her dress— 
no kisses for her—for her alone of all the world. } something in woman’s shape, dressed in flut- 


Out in a balcony a little child was playing, 
flourishing a tiny trumpet. Nannie lingered 
and. smiled up @@ him, and the little fellow 
stopped in his play, and cried out, ‘‘I wis uo a 
happy New-Ear 


tering rags, innocence long gone from the 
shameless eyes, blowsy, loathsome, wicked. A 
red, gaunt hand was held out before her. 
‘‘For Christ’s sake!”” muttered the creature. 
Nannie put some money into that unsightly 





Nannie had some bon-ons in her pocket.. If} hand, Had it ever been fair and soft, full of 
she could manage to give them to him—it would } loving suggestions, swift in good works, used 
be so pleasant to make somebody happy; but 2 to caresses? 

a haughty lady swept out and drew the child ‘He pities us both!” said Nannie, and went 
away, throwing a scornful glance at the plain 3 her way. 

figure on the sidewalk, who might, perhaps, be} Only the other day they celebrated His birth 
a beggar. in all the churches, yet only this wretched out- 

The sun was down now, and great bars of} cast had named His name to her. 
steel-blue clouds walled the west. Suddenly } Arrived at home, Mrs. Seymour met her in 
the chimes rang out from the tower of the old >the hall, ‘The rooms are taken, Miss Nannie, 
stone church, a jubilant Christmas hymn. The 3 by a gentleman who has been lodging opposite.” 
church was open. Nannie went in as others § «Are they?” Nannie went up stairs wearily. 
were doing, and stood at the entrance of the 3 3 The fire was low. Her room looked dull after 
great aisle. A wilderness of green, a world of $ the brightness out-of-doors. She took off her 
sweet, resinous odors—green arch beyond green’ wraps, and began slowly and absently to dress 
arch, leading the eye adown a long vista to the $ for dinner. She stood at last before the mirror. 
great cross that overhung the altar. Such a wan, pale face looked out at. her— 

Nannie sat down just beneath it. There was > 3 S whiter for contrast with the lustreless, black 
a soft gloom all around her. Sweet ripples of 2 silk that swept around the small figure; a fold- 
melody, flowing out from the organ hid in3of delicate lace around the slender throat; no 
twilight darkness at the far end.of the church, » {gleam of jewels or flash of gold, save. in, the 
wavered along the air. Presently some one $ threads of silky hair that crinkled and ourled’ 
came behind her, a vivid light flashed out, and $ around the temples. The wistful, brown, eyes 
the altar and the cross were luminous. > were soft and patient—Gou’s peace shining out 

Then the organ thundered a jubilate, and: of them. The face was childish and innocent 
while Nannie sat hiding her face from ihe flood : still. 
of white light that poured around her, the organ ; : Once. Guy had praised its beauty, ““Butthat 
tones died away into liquid threads of sound, $ was long ago,” Nannie said to herself—‘‘eight 
and a voice stole eut of the gloom, sweet, clear, $ 3 years almost... It was, faded. now, and would 
and steady. It was one of these grand old Ger- § $soon be old and plain. The spring of life was 
man hymus, written a thousand years ago by} long overpast, summer almost spent, and, au- 
some sturdy monk, half-saint, half-werrior; Wut } }.tumn would soon be nigh... Perhaps there were 
it bore along its music the sorrows, the de-: happier times coming—a. late. Indian summer 
Vou. XLVIT.—1i4 
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brightness, that might atone for all. 
did not matter. God knew best.” 
She lingered over the roses. 
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Was it worth : 
while to gather some for her hair and bosom? ‘ 


TO OCTOBER. 
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“But it little shy-faced girl that I knew in the Shenan- 


doah—the little girl that loved me?” 
“Yes!” said Nannie, with infinite difficulty. 
The hands that held her trembled. Nannie 


There was nobody to mind them. There was slipped away from him, and stoéd looking at 
nobody to whom it would be a pleasure to see $ him with swimming eyes—her handsome, stal- 
her look pretty. But Guy had loved their warm, 3 wart Guy. 


rich ctimson. 


Well, for his sake, she twined $ 
a flower in her curls—half-smiling at her folly. 3 


“Will you go away from me again, Nannie?” 
“That is as you say,” said Nannie, with a 


The dinner-bell rang. Nannie went down, § touch of her old girlish piquancy. Guy laughed. 


passing the door of her old room. She knew 3 
She looked in. : these past years. Nannie, your jailer knew 


the lodger had not come yet. 
She was tempted'to take away the Clytie, after 
all; the stranger might not care for it, and it 
were a shame that its beauty should be wasted. 


The room was very pleasant and cozy. The; the time, Guy, that you would come. 


“Tt is time I had my way. What was I all 


¢ how to keep her secret. 
everywhere.” 
“Don’t think hardly of her, dear. 


T have sought for you 


I knew all 
But to 


lights burned dimly; a soft, red glow from the $ think of your passing before me every day 
open grate shone over the walls and pictures. $ all _ last, lonely week, and I not smatet 


It was so home-like, and thé place up stairs was 
bare and lonesome. Nannie went in. The pic- 


tures wooed her to stay; the great arm-chair$ cold. Nannie’s heart sang a Ze Deum. 


3° Tt was a glorious New-Year’ buetyidtindl and 


$ you.” 


2 


Was it 


beckoned her; she lingered—dropped on the 3 for her that the sunrise cifmes rang out their 


carpet by the fire, and gazed at the rosy flame. 
It was very still; only the low ticking of the 
clock on the mantle to break in upon her 
thoughts. , 

“‘He knows best,” she whispered; “but, oh! 
I wish I could see Guy once more!” The clock 
ticked on. The wind blew hard against the 
windows. Nannie did not hear Mrs. Seymour’s 
voice in the entry until she threw open the door, 
and ushered in the new lodger. 

“They are very quiet apartments, sir; an 
invalid can conyalesce here very pleasantly. 
There is a lady in the room above, but she is a 
still person, who won't disturb you in the least.” 
Nannie started to her feet. Her neighbor over 
the way. She knew him by the helpless arm. 
“Mrs. Seymour turned on the gas, not noticing 


ther. The white light flooded the room—shone 


full on the face, turned in no small surprise 
toward the little figure by the fire. 

“Why, Miss Nannie——” 

But, with a great ery, Nannie sprang forward. 

It was Guy! ! 

I do not know if sudden joy be not a sharper 
strain upon the soul than even grief. When one 
‘is far down in the valley, a quick outpouring 
:of light from the celestial heights must needs 
‘blind the eyes it blesses. 


‘Nannie knew whose arms clasped her, whose ; 


tears fell upon her face, whose voice besought 
her; but all speech was impossible. She heard 


his tender werds in a delirious trance of joy, so 
sweet, she feared to wake. 

“(My treasure-trove! How did you elude me 
‘s0'long? Are you really Nannie? Are you the 


$ ’ joyful pan upon the white, still, frosty air?” 

Never were merrier wedding-bells. 

‘‘We must be married this morning, Nannie. 
Why should we wait,” said Guy. 

They went to the old stone church, and, 
standing before the altar, in the sweet dusk of 
cool, embowering evergreens and waving, pen- 
dant wreaths of odorous pines, a ray of sun- 
shine stealing in at a little round window far 
up in the massive wall of the old church, glinted 
across the flower-wreathed altar, swept the cross 
with a stream of golden light, and rested upon 
Nannie’s head like a blessing. A joyful omen, 
after the cross of sorrow, the aureole of hap- 
piness. " 

And so they went out over the same ways 
where Nannie’s lonely feet had-trod only twelve 
¢ hoursago. Never alone any more, never hungry 
3 for love’s sweet life. 
$ When Nannie asked about the disabled arm, 
3 Guy told her quietly that he had been in the 
3 army—passed through a thousand dangers un- 
3 scathed—‘Because God was keeping me for 
3 you, darling. ” He had been up the Shenandoah 
° Valley—seen the farm-house, made by turns 
® hospital, and barracks, and fortification. The 
3 climbing-rose by the verandah had been rath- 
lessly uprooted; the peach orchard felled to 
construct an abattis; everywhere the marks of 
war’s rude effacing finger. 

But the green, sunny slopes remain; the 
smiling valley, the winding river, and the 
purple, withdrawing hills—and they talk of a 
home to be made there, when one day Peace 
shall wave her olive branch over the land. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Tue children had promised to be very good : ached sadly enough, heaven knows, but a firm 
that morning, in order not to disturb sister‘ resolution and a strong power of self-martyr- 
Mary, and, they really intended to keep their } dom had supported her. 
pledge; but,-as so often happens, both with} Mary was determined to be a heroine, but 
small and large people, in the struggle between } she did not know it. In her own mind, if she 
the flesh and the spirit, the flesh and the devil } had not been too miserable to think about it, 
got decidedly the upper hand. : she was undertaking a part which might have 

They had been released from study. As it} : befitted any one of those famous Roman women 
was so rainy, they could not go out, and the who fed their father’s on blood from their filial 
noisy plays, in which they usually sought dis-} veins, or accomplished any other of those re- 
traction in such cases, were rejected as unbe- } markable feats which are very grand to read 
coming the high state of perfection in which ; about, but must have been exceedingly uncom- 
they meant to hold themselves that day, they } fortable in the performance. 
had each selected such books as they deemed: As usual, I have rushed into the middle of 
most amusing, and were stowed away in their: my story at once—but stories, look you, must’ 
separate corners. — ; and will be commenced just as they please; so 

Maggie had built for herself a wonderful ; now I must go back and get at a beginning 
play-house by means of gay shawls draped over ; which shall render all this intelligible, leaving 
the backs of chairs, lined it with cushions, estab- Phil and Maggie to the representation of the 
lished her dolls there, with strict injunctions to } two extremes of human existence, and Mary to 
be exceedingly quiet, and then betaken herself 3 sit gazing at her letter with a countenance 
to her book; while the dolls, obeying her com- } whose firmness would have done honor to tlie 
mands, stood upright in their best attire, and} mother of Coriolanus herself, though with a 
stared at her with their glassy eyes, apparently } pang at her heart which her antique model 
not at all knowing what to make of this new jib : would undoubtedly have expelled and crushed 
of application. 8 with a vast deal of martial scorn. 

Phil had dragged up a buffalo-robe from the | These three—Mary, Maggie, and Phil Cros- 
lower regjons, and made a wigwam as a rival} land—were orphans, and from the dignity of 
to his sister’s elegant habitation, and under its $ ° her age, Mary looked down upon the childish 
shadow he sat with a knit jacket on by way of $ pair as committed to her charge, to be reared 
a hunting-shirt, the chopping-knife doing duty § as children are in a score of wonderful books, 
in his girdle as a tomahawk, and a long reed in; at the expense of any such trifle as enjoyment 
his mouth to represent the pipe of peace. ; or happiness to herself. 

He had pounced upon an old volume describ- The father had died two years before. Ina 
ing the habits and manners of the Aborigines § twelvemonth the ailing mother had followed; 
of our soil, plentifully illustrated with marvel- ; and, at the age of twenty, Mary found herself 
ous ets, whose sanguinary character did not } with this responsibility upon her life. 
promise to aid Phil much in his desire to keep } She had expected it—she had desired it—her 
his mind in a tranquil and peace-loving state. { existence was to be a model one, and the chil- 

Mary waited until all the noise which was; dren worthy of a part in it. 
requisite to carry out their intentions of being: Mary had been her father’s constant com- 
quiet was concluded, then she left them in all} panion and fellow student. He was very fond 
the glory and elation of spirits consequent upon } of her talents and precocity, and had forced hor 
the success of their plans, and the comfortable } faculties like plants in a hot-bed. At sixteen, 
consciousness of being a good deal better than; she had read Latin and Greek enough to have 
ever children were before. held an argument with aay college professor of 

Then Mary went away to finish her letter—} them all; she had numberless ologies at ber 
the letter which had been partially written dur-} fingers’ ends; and even in mathematics—the 
ing thé silence of the past night, not with tears} Lord forgive her—she understood those infernal 
or sobs, though her eyes burned and her heart: algebraic signs as if they had been familiars, 


ay 
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ait. nen sine you any sort of geometrical ; though seabed. 1 and seal jdolizing 
thingamy that you wanted, provided you were § their sister. 
insane enough to want anything of the sort;: But Mary had been forced to give way to ons 
for my part, I should as soon think of wanting } weakness—I am so glad of it. In my laziness, 
my skin tatooed, or my soul scalped, or any § my habit of swaying to every wind of impulse 
other preposterous thing done! - {that chanees to blow, I have a malicious plea- 
But in order that I may not hate her for being} sure in seeing model people trip and fall on 
able to do those things, let me hasten to add: their noses occasionally! 
that mathematics were neither her strong point! Even before her father’s death, Mary had 
or her favorite study; she only persisted in} known that: Mark Fanning was not:the same to 
them to please her father, and from a deter- § her as other men—comprehended perfectly that 
mined obstinacy to conquer her own inclina-$ her father had no objection to this. So, when 
tions, she was going to have no weeds of per-} in the midst of her grief, Mark came to her with 
versity in her mind. : those tender promises which make life so sweet, 
So she studied with her parent, carried the} Mary had yielded for once, and been so human 
children through their initiation into the mys-; that ever since she had regarded her weakness 
tery of letter and spelling learning, (poor little § as inexcusable. 
wretches, they forgave her for it—more than I’ Mark Fanning was just a splendid man, near 
bave done by those who taught me,) and from} thirty, rich, and a rising lawyer. Dearly he 
sixteen to nineteen all was quiet enough; then: loved the girl, though he saw her great mis- 
her father died, and the mother followed: ; takes plainly enough, and he tried, in his own 
The orphans were to live in the dear old} way, to set her right. It was impossible, and 
home. Aunt Dolly, the sweetest old maid who } that had maé@e trouble. Things had gone from 
ever made herself a slave to a sister’s children, ' bad to worse. Mary would hear of no marriage 
was to live with them, and was nominally their: for years yet; Mark had grown vexed trying to 
guardian; but by this policy Mr. Cosland paid combat her ideas. She would not be persuaded 
he was putting all the power in Mary’s hands, ? that she could do her duty in any milder man- 
for Dolly would as soon have thought of contra- ; ner—she must make a alave of herself, and she 
dicting the ghost of one of the seven wise men } would. 
of Greece as her learned mice. So the year had gone by, and now Mary was 
There you have them; but I am sure you have‘ writing a letter, putting an end to her engage- 
gained an idea so erroneous of my heroine, that ; ment and her happiness. 
I must renew my explanations without delay. 3 The week before, Mark had come up from 
You.are fancying her an ugly, puggish, con-$ town for one of those autumn visits, which had 
ceited creature, with frowzled hair and inky’ once been so pleasant during the bright golden 
fingers, who shied sesquipedalian words at the; days. But the- cloud which had long been 
heads of the unwary, and was pale and solemn: gathering was very dark now. 
from digging among the corpses of buried lan-? Thoroughly Mark disapproved of the life 
gueges—this is what she was. s which Mary. was so rigidly following out for 
A very pretty, quiet, intellectual-looking girl, ° herself and the children. Her own youth was 
with a heart bigger even than her braius, and a S like a flower exposed to frosty weather, and the 
great capacity for hunfor and enjoyment, if it: children were pushed and driven in a way which 
had only been cultivated. ; threatened either to disgust them with books 
She had become learned because it was her’ forever, or transform them into impossiblgprigs, 
father’s desire, and she was ambitious. She had; if they did not die under the forcing process. 
smothered her girlishness, and tried to build: The question of marriage came up again, and 
herself on 2 Roman model, because she thought at last led to as hearty a-quarrel as if they had 
it was her duty. There was her great bugbear— $ been ordinary mortals, instead of a brilliant 
duty! The trouble was, instead of making duty lawyer, and a woman who was bent on becoming 
a tolerably amiable counselor, she let her be-: * a second Hypatia. 
cone a spiritual Juggernaut, who crushed her} “It is useless to go on like this, Mary,” Fan- 
youth, and rolled her pleasures flat without the! ning said, at length, trying to gain his compo- 
clughtest mercy. sure, after more bitter things than was wise had 
Mary, since her father’s death, had been} passed between them. ‘‘It is, in fact, a sepa 
bringing the children on as much as possible, } tion which your plans involve.” 
as she had been driven; but they were different,! | Mary answered, coldly, 
not over fond of books, beset by legions sfimps,;  ‘* Perhaps that would be better.” 
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More hard words; and in the end the rupture : 
was so near complete, that she said, 

‘I shall take a week to decide; you will have 
my answer then.” 

So Mark returned to town in a frenzy; but : 
when he could think coolly, he saw it was not 
his Mary, but her demon of duty and ambition 
which had spoken; and he wrote her a letter, ; 
trying to prove to her that in beeoming his wife, 
she did not break her promise where the chil- ‘ 


dren where concerned; that she would be much 3 


happier in the midst of love and society than ; 
alone on her pedestal. 
But the epistle in answer to it was written— 


cold enough it sounded—though the girl suf- ; 


fered more than enough in the writing. 

The worst of it was, she thoroughly believed ; 
that she was doing right. 

She told him that she had discovered her mis- 
take, happily, before it was too late. She could 
never be his wife; her own principles, the vow 
she had made her dead father, stood between. 

It was right for him to have worldly aims, to 
indulge in worldly pleasures; but their opinions 
were so diametrically opposed, that they could 
find no happiness; the very training of those 
children, to whom she must consecrate her exist- 
ence, would be a seurce of strife. 


Aunt Dolly stole into the room, and looked « at 


her with her old eyes full of tears. 


* Aunt Dolly!” sedeieeet ~nng 
> “Dye done; I haven’t a word more to say.” 

‘‘T am glad you have done,” cried Mary. «I 
never thought to hear my father spoken of in 

such words, and by rt 
“Don’t, Mary! 
> you and the children. 
say—let me alone.” 

At that moment direful sounds of distress 
:smote the air, mingled with yells and war- 
whoops, as if a tribe of Camanches had swi- 
$ ; denly intruded iato the dwelling. 

**The children! the children!” shri¢éked aunt 
; Dolly, nearly fainting with fear, and tottering 
as well as she could after Mary's rapid flight 





I loved your father, I love 
I’m an old fool, I dure 
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; toward the chamber from whence the tumult 
¢ pr oceeded. 
’ I left Phil and Maggie with the first flush of 
; their good resolutions upon them. I am quite 
: shocked, I am sure, to have Mary’s conference 
} with her aunt interrupted by such sounds of 
; passion and dismay; but, the truth must be told. 
’ Peace and quiet reigned some time in the 
‘chamber; then Maggie, inadvertently, began 
i whispering aloud to her doll, and repeating a 
{verse of one of her poems to enliven dolly in 
i her silence, whereto Phil responded by a stran- 
i gled war-whoop. 
Maggie thrust her head out of her palace, gave 
a glance of contempt at the wigwam, and the 


§ 


“Ts it done?” she asked, in a mournful sort }feather-decorated front of the young Camanche, 


_ and sobbed like a great baby, or rather like an } 


Srennith tion <item adie anaes eae 


of whisper, as though the letter had been a } who was glancing her way, and exclaimed in 
corpse, not to be desecrated even by loud words. 3a low tone, expressive of the most crushing 

“It istione,” Mary answered, quietly. < contempt, : 

Aunt Dolly just laid her two hands together ‘«He is lost in the depths of simmering dark- 

ness!” 
old maid who had put her own happiness in} She meant cimmerian—a big word, which 
that of two beloved beings, and saw it trampled $ Mary had explained to her a few days previous; 
under foot. J, y bus though she missed the pronunciation some- 

I didn’t think you could,” she moaned. ‘I ; what, the scorn in her voice pointed the sen- 
didn’t think you could!” Her agitation helped $ 8 3 tence, and made Phil respond instantly, whic, 
to keep up Mary’s hardness—she turned on her ° Sof course, he had no right to do, as she addressed 
with cold irritation, her words to the air in general. 

‘Your tears can’t wash the right.away !” “Tl make you simmer!” cried Phil. 

“Right!” sobbed aunt Dolly; ‘I’m sick of { how, I ain’t as dark as you are!” 
that word! I’ve tried to be a good woman. I; This was a cruel blow at Mag’s brunette skiz! 
hope I’m a Christian; but my right isn’t yours, }She only thrust her royal head—she was the 
thank the Lord!” ; Princess Merrychild that day—farther out o7 

‘It’s over, now, aunt,” said Mary; “I never yee royal habitation, and addressed her doll in 
wish this subject mentioned again. a very audible whisper, 

‘I shan’t talk about it—there’s no danger. “Dolly, I beg you’ll pay no attention to what 
But, Mary, I will say you are wrong, and you'll } any dirty Camanches may say, for they cancct 
live to know it. Your father was wrong in the Seven talk respectable English.” 
the way he brought you up. You are doing } Dolly looked as amiable and as much daze2 
the same by those children. You'll kill Maggie, }as ever; but the Indian blood in the wigwain 
and you'll drive Phil desperate—that’ll be the ‘ began to boil. Phil’s eyes fell upon a picture 
end, mark my words.” ‘of a savage scalping a helpless woman and baby. 
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The oneatie was very ) sonpiing his Digies } 3 
clutched the chopping-knife, which believed 
itself a tomahawk—but he vented his wrath in 
another smothered war-cry, and remained im- 
movable. 

**Dolly,’”’ pursued the princess, unconscious 
of the danger which menaced at least the per- 
sonage she addressed, ‘‘I shall be obliged to 
call upon my fairy godmother to protect us if 
these savages create any more annoyance.” 

Instantly there was a rush and stir in the ; 
Camanche camp—warriors were summoned, 
weapons rattled. 

‘‘Dolly,” said the princess, “let him go on— 
he ben get a bit of jelly-cake when aunt 
comes.’ 

Be it known, that while Mary appealed to 3 
their wisdom, old aunty had held out the pro- ; 
mise of unlimited jelly-cake if the children 
were good, 3 
_ There was a temporary lull, for the mention ; 
of the sweets had brought both the savage and $ 
the princess down to the actual once more. 

For awhile they resumed their quiet plays; 3 
but soon the wonderful pictures transformed 
Phil into a Camanche chief once more, and he 
could not resist uttering a war-whoop. Out of 
the palace again popped Mag’s head—she was 
every inch a princess now—and she fired a line 3 
from Shakspeare at Miss Dolly’s head, which 
stung the Indian from its mingled mystery and 
scorn. 

With a shout and a clatter that would have 
startled a party of hunters on the plains, the 3 
Camanche force bounded out of the wigwam, 
bore down upon the palace, upset the royal 
habitation, dragged the princess out of her re- ; 
treat, half dead with anger, and a blow on her} 
shoulder from one of the chairs; and before she 
could recover herself enough to resist, one } 
skillful sweep of the tomahawk had decapi- 
tated the luckless doll before her very eyes. 

The Indian was holding up the head by the long 3 
fiaxea curls, the eyes still open and more expres- 
sive of mild surprise than ever, while close to the 
princess lay the mutilated body, with a stream 
of saw-dust slowly issuing from the wound. : 

Frenzied shrieks from the princess; yells and 
a war-dance on the part of the chief; and in $ 
the midst of the confusion in rushed Mary and : 
auat, expecting nothing less than to find the ‘ 
house in flames, and the children gasping forth ; 
their last breath from their charred bosoms. . 

“Bohoo!” shouted Phil, still an Indian. “The 
Camanches are loose—e-r-r-r—bohoo!” : 

“Oh !—oh!—yah!” shrieked Maggie, only an : 
angry, distressed child once more. ‘‘He’s cut ; 
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my doll’ 8 head off—oh!—oh! ‘Beat him, Mary ' 
Kill him, aunty! Oh, my doll!—my doll!” 

It was a very humiliating spectacle to poor 
Mary. Here were two children only nine and 
ten years old, already deep in the mysteries of 
the Latin Grammar, able to conjugate French 


; verbs like @ pair of small parrots, learned in 


rudiments of astronomy—a ceaseless wonder 
to all visitors, from their ability to talk. so 
prettily about geology, knowing Pope’s Essay 
on Man, and Gray’s Elegy, by heart, as easy in 


’ mental arithmetic as if it were their natural 


mode of thought; in fact, the most wonderful 
specimens of the forcing system ever seen— 
squabbling, screaming, absolutely fighting, (for 
Mag had begun to kick and Phil to push,) like 
3 two ordinary children, who did not know an 
S algebraic sign from a semicolon, or could not 
have told the difference between a Greek root 
and a weed in the garden. 

While Mary ‘stood overpowered with horror- 
aunt Dolly, taking a more commonplace view 


sof the matter, had picked Mag up, discovered 


nothing worse than a fit of passion ailed her, 
and was overwhelming both offenders with 
mingled reproaches and caresses. 

Finally, Mary came out of her stupefaction, 
mounted her stilts, and delivered a lecture. 
Phil was condemned to solitude, and directed 
to learn two pages of Watts on the Mind, pro- 
vided at the end of thesfirst page he had mind 
enough left to acquire what followed; and Mag, 
gie, as having been already sufficiently punished 
by the accident to her doll, was left t6 pick up 
the mangled corpse, and weep over its internal 
arrangements, which were strewn so copiously, 
upon the floor. 

Phil wore out his hours of penitence as best 


he might, and Maggie, roused herself sufficiently 


from her stupor of grief to recollect that a 
funeral was now the only excitement left her in 
life. It would be the next thing’ to a marriage, 
which had taken place the previous day between 
two of her dolls—and where is the feminine 
mind, great or small, that is too apathetic, or 
too much sunk in grief to become exeited over 
either a wedding or a funeral. 

So the mournful preparations were com- 
menced, and by the time the deceased doll was 


} properly shrouded, and laid in a velvet coffin, 


which had been accustomed to doing duty as a 
; work-box, she had been elevated to the dignity 
: of representing poor decapitated Mary of Scots: 


Sand Mag had grown so cheerful and forgiving, 


that she actually summoned Phil to assist at 
>: the obsequies which were to take place in the 
: garden. 
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The children got on very comfortably together; You, dear young lady of seventeen, will think 
for several hours, and Mag, after the turf was 3 he was not in love because he did this; but you 
heaped over her heart’s idol, announced that 3 must permit me, with due deference to the know- 
she should assume the part of an early Chris-$ ledge you have gained from boarding-school 
tian martyr for the rest of the day; whereat ; friends, numberless flirtations, and liberal doses 
Phil snorted, but finally entered into the spirit: of French novels, to contradict your theory; 
of the thing, made her take refuge in the grotto the solution of the mystery is, that he was thirty 
for a catacomb, and became Nero immediately, $ instead of twenty, and knew that, at this time, 
out on @ personal fox-hunt after the secreted; complaints or reproaches would only harden 








martyr. 

It was a pity that raspberry tarts should have $ 
made a gulf between them at the tea which 
Mag treated him to—but they did; for Phil took 
possession of the largest tart which Mag, as 
hostess, would gladly have offered him, but 
which, as guest, it was not a civil thing for him 
to snatch; and, with her head still full of Shaks- 
peare, she drew a withering comparison be- 
tween him and the lean apothecary in Romeo 
and Juliet, which caused Phil at once to uncork 
the phial of his wrath. But he bided his time. 
Bed hour came, and he said to Mag, in a tone 
of hypocritical mildness, 

‘“‘Now you've promised, Mag?” 

“Yes! yes! I wont’t break my word. © Like § 
George Washington, I can cut a cherry tree,’’ $ 
cried Mag, getting the comparison wrong end 
up in her haste. ‘What is it, Phil.’’, 

“Don’t say your prayers to-night—now you've 
promised! Ah, ha, Missy! you’re in a fix, now! 


If you don’t say your prayers, you'll be wicked; § 


and if you do say ’em, you’!l tell a lie!” 

He gave a crow of fiendish glee, and Mag, 
who was a conscientious little thing, and would 3 
no more have missed her prayers, or told a lie, 


than Ursa, or any other poetical innocent, set 3 


up a howl of agony which was fearful to hear. 
So, between the children’s troubles and the 
ache at her heart, Mary’s first day of heroism ? 
and self-renunciation was hard enough; and $ 
when the time came that she was alone in her $ 
chamber, she sat down and had a hearty cry. 
But the letter was gone; the matter had been 
placed beyond her control; and the next morn- 
ing Mary rose with all her determination come 
back in added sternness, and resolved to allow 
no such weaknesses as an aching heart and 
broken hopes to trouble the intellectual serenity, 
in whose elevated regions must henceforth be 


*~ the entire sphere of her existence. 


Mark Fanning received her stern, cold letter, 
and bitter enough was the storm it raised in his 
mind at first. After a few days, he wrote a 
brief note in response, acquiescing in her deci- 
sion, without urging a single plea in behalf of 
himself or her own heart, which he well knew 
was still one of his most potent allies. 


; her determination, and make her more pitiless 
: to both. 

: In spite of love and disappointment, he could 
not avoid exercising his judgment somewhat— 
very inexcusable, I know—and before consign- 
ing himself to utter despair, he decided to wait 
patiently for a time and see what the changing 
seasons should produce. 

In the pleasant homestead, matters went on 
quietly enough to all outward seeming. Maggie 
3 was hard at her studies, growing somewhat pale 
3and hollow-eyed under the new energy of her 
3 teacher. Phil had gone for a fortnight’s visit 

3to some distant relatives, from whose unruly 
3 boys Mary would have preferred to keep him 
$ aloof, but there was no avoiding it; and aunt 
§ s Dolly was going about, good-natured and plea- 

sant as ever, keeping her thoughts to herself, 
$ only petting Mag more than ever in every little 
Sway possible, and doing her poor possible to 
; help Mary. 
But Mary desired no sympathy. She would 
3 have been indignant if dear old Dolly had 
3 uttered a word; but the spinster showed her 

$ tenderness in extra care for her darling, and 
the preparation of all sorts of delicacies which 
might tempt her appetite; though so rigid was 
’ Mary, that I think, if she had known she was 
$ swallowing aunty’s sympathy in every muffin 
she tasted, or every wonderful pudding she 
$ praised, she would have reduced herself to 
$ Spartan diet at once. 
: Mary rose early. She had no pity on Mag, 
Sand pushed her under the shower-bath without 
: the slightest mercy. Then there was a walk 
$ before breakfast—then lessons—then Mag’s bit- 
ter season of recreation, during which Mary 
was rushing about among the sick and needy, 
doing Florence Nightingale in a small way, re- 
gardless of muddy roads or draggled petticoats. 

Such a course of study as she dashed into: 
The biggest Greek books did not terrify her; 
mathematics were dry enough to be safe; novels 
were thrown aside; music, except German in- 
comprehensibilities, completely silenced—and 
on went Mary, stripping her life as fast as pos- 
} sible of every green thing that had kept a gleam 
2? of summer in its chilliness. 
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Mary gave herself no time for thought. “She } 3 bad winter: ng: wélisve in prayed over ‘he 
worked—worked; and when night came, and the } : matter a good deal; but in her discouragement 
ache at her heart would no longer be smothered, § : Sheaven seemed very far off, and sometimes she 
she only overwhelmed it with cold reason, or ; 3 doudted if her meek petitions were of much 
prayers that had no more warmth in them than } account. 
fried oysters left after supper. _ And Mary was grewing paler and sterner 

Phil returned from his visit to find the ancien § every day; looking mere and more like some 
regime heightened into new rigidity ; Mag rapidly ¢ 3 beautiful nun aspiring to saintship by means of 
becoming an automaton, with wonderful power } martyrdom and fleshly mortification ; hiding her 
in acquiring all sorts of wonderful things; and, § growing weakness and doubjs with added rigor, 
fresh from the delights of liberty, and the ex- : and flattening herself, and all under her care, 
ample of unruly boys, full of health and the ; more and more, each day, beneath the wheels of 
tricks played at school, he kicked under the ; her Juggernaut. 
yoke like a half-broken colt who has gone back 3 It was almost spring. Let us see the end. 
to his native wildness after a day’s freedom in One morning, Phil and Mag were left together 
the pasture. Sin the school-room over their books. A fierce 

In the very outset, Mary was horrified to see ‘tempest on Phil’s part had been quelled, a 
how his aspirations had taken new shapes; no ; treaty entered into, and he had taken up his 
more dreams of following in the footsteps of } studies again. 

Howard, or becoming a great statesman. His : Maggie had been drooping rapidly for a week 
sympathies were divided between a circus and 3 past, but she would not complain. Mary had 
the life of a sailor; and he perfectly horrified } promised a prize to the one who passed the best 
Mag by the use of sea phrases, which he had : examination in Roman history at the end of the 
caught from Marryatt’s novels during his ab-$ week; and with her mind and every nerve ex- 
sence; not that she, in the least, understood ; cited as it was, Mag felt that she could die, but 
their meaning, but that made her all the more 3 she could not give up. 

certain they must be abominably wicked. ; ‘‘My head aches so,” she said, suddenly, as 

T am not going to weary you with a detailed ; Phil dropped his book with a crash, which 
account of the days and weeks, and all Mary’s ; ’ startled her as if it had been an earthquake; 
anxieties and sufferings. Sometimes she got : ‘‘let’s be very still, Peepy.” 

Phil into the traces, but by the time he wascom-$ ‘Oh, Mary’ll kill us!” returned he, recklessly, 
fortably harnessed, he would upset the whole ; ‘and I shall just be glad of it—I’m sick of 
establishment, and go either into a fit of rage, } living.” 

or be devoured by the demons of frolic and; “Don’t be a bad boy,” pleaded Mag. 
mischief; and in either case was equally unin- § “Yes,” said Phil, complacently, “I expect I 
fluenced by persuasion or command. 3am bad; but they all tell me I’m going to fizzle, 

Maggie did double duty. In her desire to } anyhow, so I don’t care.” 
gratify Mary, she studied herself almost to? ‘Mag was horror-stricken, and, being at a loss 
death, and in her self-engrossment and ambi- } for words, went back to her books; but her head 
tion for the child, Mary never perceived that 3 ached so badly that her memory was no better 
this was the case, $than a sponge, and before long her thoughts 

Besides that, the creature’s mind became so wandered—she was a Vestal in the _— at 
inflamed by all the books she read, books which / é Rome. 
had no business in her hands, that when her? Just as she was performing some impossible 
hours for play arrived, instead. of indulging'in } feat, Phil roused her. He had picked up a 
_ childish romps, she was talking with all the fan- volume about the Spartans, and was mightily 

ciful beings who peopled the ideal world she } taken with some performances therein set down. 
had created. “T say, Mag!” 

She conversed with Joan of Arc; Ferdinand “Yes,” returned she, dreamily. Joan of Arc, 
and Miranda were every day companions to her; ; regardless of dates, had just entered the temple 
and the wildest exploits of romantic history be- {and was praising Mag’s fortitude; so it was 
came food for her ordinary thoughts. ; : with an effort she came back to the real. 

Poor aunt Doll perceived a portion of the} ‘You wouldn’t let a fox tear your vitals out 
mischief; but what could she do? She was more } like that boy did?” said Phil. 
awed by Mary every day. Then, too, her old; “I would, sooner than break my word,” cried 
heart was proud of the little girl’s achievements, { ‘ Mag, indignantly. 
so between her pride and her fears she hada{ ‘I mean to try with the cat,” said Phil; but 
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the kitty refused to tis caught, and was quite too s pression that the house was on one tore up to 
nent good-natured to use her claws against her play- 3 her room, wrapped her best frock in a sheet and 
| she mate. flung it out of the window, where it landed com- 
uch The children went on with the anecdotes, and $ fortably in a tub of water; threw a china pitcher 
finally reached that pitch of enthusiasm where 3 after it, and flew down again, carrying a bolster 
— nothing short of actual trial of similar experf-} carefully in her hands, quite satisfied that she 
werd ments could satisfy their poor minds, kept on was saving something very valuable. 
s of the strain and rack till they were thoroughly} Waiting for the doctor, and listening to her 
her diseased, and required a course of wholesome 3 sister’s shrieks and disconnected babblings, 
sor, treatment to prevent them.from being wholly ; which revealed the morbid state her mind had 
re, upset. been in for weeks, sat Mary, blind and con- 
sof Phil believed im his own powers of heroism, 3 fused, but with one horrible reproach beginning 
but he had no faith in those of Mag. It was } to rise in her mind. She had deceived herself— 
finally decided that he should drop hot sealing- 3 she had given up to her idol, till at last this pre- 
il wax on her wrist, by way of proving if she 3 cious little life had been crushed out under her 
_ could emulate the Spartan Miss who held a live § Juggernaut. 
ns coal in her hand. By-and-by came the doctor. His verdict only 
- Mag’s head was dizzy with pain—she was increased the general distress; the child was 
white as a small ghost; but she never flinched. $ very ill—for days yet no mortal could decide 
*k She wasn’t thinking of the present, nor of Phil. : what the end would be. 
vd She was away in the past—a Greek maiden: Before many hours Dolly remembered Phil, 
at going to suffer tortures to prove her innocence, 3 and went to the room in which she had confined 
‘nd and he was her judge. Shim. He was gone! The window was open— 
¥ Phil lighted a candle, and got a large stick of ; the vines torn and broken on one of the pillars 
. sealing-wax, fully entering into Mag’s ideas, : of the verandah below, showing the means by 
and not remembering in the least what he was 3 which he had made his escape. 
8 really at. There was no keeping it from Mary—some- 
1 “Do you still deny?” cried he, in the cha- 3 $ thing must be done at once. The two women 


racter of judge. 


3 gave way completely under this new calamity. 


‘“‘I deny,” answered Mag, looking very pale Mary had no more strength than her aunt, and 


and very Grecian. 


«Then Vesta aid you,” said Phil, drawing on : 


; they just had comfortable hysterics together. 
They knew he had killed himself. The impe- 


Roman mythology from sudden forgetfulness of  tuous boy killed, and Maggie dying. There 


what a Greek ought to say. 


was not the least hope—not a gleam of light— 
Into the flame went the wax; Mag held out § § 
her arm. Drip, drip, ran the burning stream—a $ 


it was not in feminine nature to see it. 
Then Doll had an inspiration! Without a 


shriek from the tortured girl—an insane spring; $ word to Mary, she trotted down to the village, 


the candle was knocked over—the flames caught ; : 
3 way to New York by favor of lightning, 


her dress and long hair. 


The confusion is indescribable—the shrieks of 3 $ 


scribbled a message, which was speedily on its 


The rest of the day the men servants were 


the burning child brought up the whole house- 3 ; $ hunting for Phil where Phil was not; and Mary 
hold. Fortunately, Mary had presence of mind ; $ and aunt Dolly sat in silent despair over the bed 
eneugh to throw her sister on the floor and ; of their darling. 


smother the flames in the hearth-rug. 


Phil had gone nd with remorse and rage— 


Mag was not dangerously burned; but the 3 he had killed his sister; the whole world was 
fright had brought on the fever which had been $ 3 against him. What could such a young Cain 


lingering about her for weeks, and waiting for $ 


an opportunity to show itself. 


do under the circumstances? Runaway to sea, 
of course, There was nothing else for a juve- 


In their insanity, the little explanation Phil} nile human so accursed, particularly when his 
could give only made matters worse. So over- mind was full of Midshipman Easy, and other 
come and beside herself was aunt Dolly that, 3 tales. 


for the first time in her life, she gave the boy a 
sounding slap on each ear, and locked him in 


Phil had in his drawer a pair of twin gold 


3 pieces. He took them out, put them in his 


his room before he could recover himself suffi- : pocket, made a package of wearing apparel, and 
ciently to resist. : took his exit through the window. 

Little Mag was raving in delirium; servants | He had been to town times enough to start 
rushing for the doctor. One girl, under the im-} properly on his journey. He walked to the 





er gates 
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station, (not the one at the village, for fear of 
recognition,) and very soon he was on his-way 
toward his new existence—divided between 
horror at the mischief he had done, and the 
idea of seeing a whale on his first voyage. 

The train was at the up-town station. Phil $ 
was out of the cars and in the street, rushing 
blindly along, with only a vague idea of getting é 
down to the Battery and the wharves, when he ¢ 
ran full against a gentleman hurrying to the; 
depot. 

‘*Phil Crosland!” 

‘*Mr. Fanning!” shrieked Phil, and tried to 
run away, but a strong hand held him fast. 
A few words explained matters, and before Phil 3 
could realize anything, he was in the cars again, 3 
and on his way up the river, so worn-out now $ 
by excitement, that he was sobbing himself to} 
sleep on his protector’s shoulder. 

Twilight had set in—back came the servants 
with tidings that Phil could not be found. 

Down on her knees, by her sister’s bed, sank } $ 
poor Mary, trying to weep and pray, and feel- 
ing her senses slowly drifting from her in the ; 
hight of her despair. 

Dolly had stolen away at a sound of wheels 


ASK 


Commer mes 
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which had not reached Mary's egrs; and she 
was alone with the unconscious child and her 
remorseful misery. 

There was a sound—the door opened; as in a 
dream, Mary saw Mark Fanning before her, 
With. Phil by his side, and aunt Dolly weeping 
joyfully in the hall. 

She did not shriek—she tried to rise, but every 
sense forsook her then, and only dumb uncon- 
sciousness followed. 

When she came to herself she was in another 
room. Mark was holding her hands fast, and 
Phil was calling her name with wild promises 
of amendment. 

Just then Mary could only realize that she 
had escaped with life from under the wheels of 
her Juggernaut. But months after, when Mag 
was a healthy, mirthful creature, Phil happy as 
a king, after the moderate work of a sensible 
school, and she Mark Fanning’s wife, she had 
: learned to understand that half the worshipers 
of duty are bowing before an “unknown god,’ 
and to be content with life as it is, without try- 
ing to bring about perfections impossible to 
souls held in bondage by these troublesome 
shackles of mortality. 
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“GONE.” 





BY MARIAN 


WINSLOW. 





Last eve we wandered ia the quiet wood, 
Watching the sunset fading into night; 

Now, mournfally I linger where you stood, 
While round me quivers the same fitful light. 


We watched the pallid light of one lone star, 
Its dancing reflex in the wave bélow; 

While sweet the pine-wood music from afar, 
Floated, like angel harp-chords, sad and low. 


*Twas strange, that in that stillness, sadder far 
Than the quick, sgbbing sigh, or half-hushed tone, 
I felt that the next light of that pale star 
Would shine on you afar, ug me alone—alone! 
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Tis very, very hard for me to think 
That our past love is but an idle dream; 
That memory, now, is the one only link, 
Binding my future to that which hath been, 


I cannot see through this dark sorrow cloud, 
Wreathing in its black folds the coming years; 

Sadly I weave for my dead hopes a shroud— 
“Niobe” finding bitter joy in tears. 


Well, earth hath deeper sorrow yet to learn; 

Death comes not at the crushed heart’s first wild call; 
Better a few dark leaves of life to turn, 

Than never feel thy deep, rich love at all. 
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OH! ASK ME 


NOT TO 


SING! 





BY FINLEY 


JOHNSON, 





Ox! ask me not to sing, dear one, 
For hope’s refulgent light 
Is shrouded now in clouds of grief, 
And greets no more my sight. 
Misfortune’s tempest rages wild, 
I hear its moaning sound; 
The blossoms of my hopes are strewn, 
All faded, on the ground. 
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You would not have a mother’s lip 
Chaunt forth a joyous lay, 

When all she loved upon the earth, 
Were absent far away. 

The friends whom I most cherished here, 
Were transient as the Spriug; 

I’m now communing with the past, 
Aud cannot—cannot sing. 


Vine * 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mavp Cuicnester fied from her burning 
house, with the few old servants that the war 
had left, and took shelter in the farm-house. 
War had devastated the country all around, and, 
for the time, she had no other home. William 
Shore, whose thrifty business had made him 
well to do in the world, offered her a home in 
the city; with such cordial hospitality pressed 
upon her with all the earnestness of a man so 


good and gentle in his nature, was sure to soften 3 





‘*What, my uncle?” cried Maud, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Even so, lady. If I prove to possess a 
deeper knowledge of those who follow This Lan- 
castran queen than befits a true subject and leal 
soldier of King Edward, it is because they have 


faith in my discretion, and do not fear betrayal . 


at my hands. For a time, lady, I, myself, fol- 
lowed the cruel Red Rose, which that ruthless 
queen has bathed so deeply in innocent blood.” 

‘‘Nay, my friend, we will not attempt to de- 


a kindness. His wife, the beautiful, blithesome $ $ termine here which of the contending monarchs 





Jane, seconded this invitation with all her affec- ° $ have proved most unmerciful. You were about 
tionate eloquence and winning blandishments. to tell me of my poor uncle.” 

“Do not fear,” she said, ‘that we shall take} ‘Even so. He was, and is, a brave, wise man, 
advantage of the honor the master’s child may 3 not the head of a noble line like your father, 
do us in choosing our humble roof for her shel- $ S for his sire had scarcely won his spurs when he 
ter. It shall be with us as of old, mistress and died; but his quick wit and indomitable wil! 
maid, or lady:and humble friend—exactly as 3 offered greater advantages to Margaret than 
you may choose. Only give us the bappinees {high birth or stately name. She wanted an 
of protecting you in this stormy time of war.’’ 3 emissary in London, one who could gather and 

Maud shook her head. Her heart went too 3 convey information; give harbor to her friends, 
warmly with the Red Rose for any thought of 3 when they visited the city, and act in concert 
sheltering her distress under the vrotection of} with her adherents at home and abroad, Your 
its enemies. William Shore understood this $ uncle was but little known; for, as you remem- 
dissent, for, though a quiet and reserved man, 3 ber, he had been educated in France, and spent 
he was keenly alive to all those finer feelings $ his youth there. This circumstance, with so 
which common people overlook. ’ many other necessary endowments, pointed him 

‘‘Lady,” he said, in the low, persuasive voice Sout to Margaret as a man eminently fit for the 
that was natural to him, ‘‘if there is something { dangerous and delicate service she required. 
in the.questions so bloodily mooted in these un- : > She sent for him, and explained her meed of a 
happy times, which forbids you to share our } faithful friend in the heart of London. He un- 
home, I can point out another safe shelter, } dgrtook the mission, and probably staked all 
where you will find no lack of sympathy, nor } that he had, both in property and life, in the 
cold welcome. Think back, and you will-re- § service; gave up every wish of his heart; every 
member that Sir James had a half-brother.” thought of his brain to the accomplishment of 

‘Alas! yes,” said Maud, interrupting her {her desires. Margaret, with all her cruel am- 
kind friend, “‘I remember him well. He was bition and masculine will, knows how to lure 


-the son of my grandmother, whose first husband ; ; men to her will quite as well as her weaker 


died early. So far he was of my father’s blood, : ; ‘sisters. From the hour that John Halstead sat 
though not of hisname. He joined her majesty, Sone hour in her presence, he became Marga- 
Queen Margaret, abroad, and died there with- ; ret’s partisan for life. No doubt he would have 
out having visited his own country more than ; liked it better had she given him a command in 
ence or twice in his life.” ‘the field—but strong arms were more plentiful 

‘« Nay, Indy, John Halstead is still living, and ' in her cause than cool tempers and wise action. 
in London.” ‘The post she offered him was one of oe 
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danger. The trust she gave ¢ vital ie good or ok. ; ‘al at ,once presenta the patriotism which 
He saw this, and smothering all the military ; sinks to trade and eraft without a struggle; but 


aspirations which, up to that time, had been the : : ‘ my uncle was ever an honorable and self-sacri- 





breath of his life, prepared for a duty which : 5 
had no honor in the doing, and but scant pro- 3’ 
mise of future reward. The patrimony that} 
had fallen to him from his father, he privately } 
sold, turning the proceeds into such goods as a ; 
London merchant requires for his trade. After 3 
this, it was given out that he had been killed in ; 
battle, that all traces to his identity might be ; 
cut off.” : 

“Yes, I remember well. It was a. matter of 3 
surprisegto me ,that my father took the news 
of his brother’s death with such indifference,” 
said Maud. 

‘He was in the secret, and knew that his 
- half-brother was driving a prosperous trade, 
close to King Edward’s court, under an assumed 
name.” 

“That accounts for what appeared to me a 
strange want of feeling,” said Maud. 

‘Margaret was fortunate im her choice,” 
continued Shore. ‘‘In a little time, Halstead 
had gained for himself a foothold in Edward’s 
court; the king, you know, is himself a trader, 
and, in more than one instance, Halstead has 
acted as his agent in buying and shipping 
goods. The door of his warehouse is sur-}$ 
mounted by a crown of triple gilt, which pro- 
claims him the king’s mercer. More than once 3 
he has found a thrifty market for my jewels ; 





with the queen; for so completely did he enter 3 it? 


into this city life, that he wedded in our ranks. 
Do not frown, lady, wet I tell you that his 
wife is my own sister.’ 
Maud looked up suddenly, the patrician blood 
rose to her cheek, red and warm. 
‘Do not think that I claim ought of equality 
from this,” said Shore, with a quiet smile. “I 
’ only tell it that you may see how and why they $ 3 
have trusted me so thoroughly.” : 
“T should not fear to trust you,” answered } 
Maud, paying involuntary homage to the truth- $ 
fulness in the fine face bent upon her. But this $ 8 
is a perilous secret—does your wife know it?” : 
“Nay, it is not mine to give; besides, Jane 3 
is so blithesome and careless, every thought $ 
leaps to her tongue like rain from the sky. It 2 
would be both unsafe and cruel to burden her ; 
cheerful life with perilous seerets. Therefore, § 
do not Ts this most important one in her ; 
presence.” S 
‘Indeed, I will not,” said Maud, earnestly. 3 
“I do not charge you to secrecy—for on that ; 
your uncle’s life depends.” : 
“Tt ig needless,” answered Maud. “TI eannot > 


$ 
$ 
3 


ficing man—God keep him in safety.” 

** Have no fear, courage and cool prudence has 
so far protected him; and I can but hope that 
the fall of Warwnek will put an end to this fratri- 
cidal war.’ 

Maud shook her head. ‘Never, so long as 
the good King Henry is a prisoner in the Tower, 
and Margaret can command a score of men, will 
strife cease in England.” 

‘‘Let us hope better things,” answered Shore. 
“Meantime, lady, will you go with us up to 
London, and there harbor in my poor house, 
or with the man we must not openly call your 
uncle? I greatly fear that this will be no ace 
neighborhood for a young and beautiful woman.” 

“Yet will I remain till the gorse is in blos- 
som,” answered Maud, with a vivid blush. 

Shore turned away, disappointed, but com- 
passionate. 

“Poor child! she loves the very ashes of her 
father’s tomb, and will not be torn from their 
sight,” he muttered. ‘God grant that, no evil 
chance befalls her, for she will find but scant 
protection from this handful of old men.” 

As he was speaking, Albert, the idiot boy, 
stole up to him with wild eagerness in his eyes. 

‘“‘Have they found him? Did the fire make 
him warm?” he questioned. ‘It was a grand 
blaze, and put out the stars. Did he know about 
What have they done with him?” 

“Poor witling! the fire has frightened him 
sorely. He looks well nigh distraught.” 

Albert pulled at his tunic. 

“Ig he coming? Will he ride up from yonder, 
with his troop of horse, and take us away to 
battle? Marry, but I long to be a Soldier, and 
scarry a torch to keep me warm, if I should 
stumble and fall. What makes the soldiers 
§ down yonder so cold? and wherefore do they 
3 sleep with their eyes wide open? Tell me that, 
good brothér-in-law, for I would fain know?” 

“Nay, Albert, thou couldst not understand, if 
I told thee.” 

“But I can. It is because the camp-fires 
have gone out. I have been tossing the ashes 
to the wind—that was rare sport, but the sol- 
diers would _— laugh. See what I found under 
a thorn-tree.’ 

Shore took the trinket which Albert held up. 

“Why, lad, it is King Edward’s signet ring.” 

“It is bright, and shines. It is mine—so give 
it back tome. Nay, but I will have it.” 

“Poh, child! this is nothing. In its stead, I 
will give thee a handful of money.” 





in sa ae 
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‘That I can play chuck farthing with : 3 natural grief, lay a thought not yet breathed 


“Yes, or buy lalipop.” $ even to her own intelligence—a thought that, 
“Give me the farthings in my gipsire. Hark! ; when the gorse burst inte bloom, another pre- 
how they jingle.” sence would surely he found near the battle- 


"The lad ran off laughing, and rattling the ; field of Bosnet. So, clad in deep mourning, 
money in his gipsire with great glee. In the: and given up to vague theughts, which were 
farm-house kitchen, he saw Maud sitting by the} not all gloomy, the young girl remained quietly 
window, and his sister Jane standing by her? st the farm-house. 
in eager conversation. 

“Nay, go with us, I could ask it on my } 
knees,” pleaded the beautiful woman, with a} CHAPTER IV. 
degree of earnestness quite unusual to her.; Once more King Edward entered London in 
“This place is dull as s tomb, and will be; a jubilee of rejoicing. People who had wished 
worse after we are gone.” : God speed to the great Warwick, when he rode 

“Not yet, not yet,” resisted Maud, with un- S forth to put down the Plantagenets, now shouted 
reasonable obstinacy. ‘‘The year is far too } loud and lustily for the head of that princely 
young for me to abandon the old place yet. } ; ; house, who came back victorious, with the great 
Mourners have but little need of company —let } king maker and his brother sleeping side-by- 
me rest within sight of the old home a little} side on one bier. 
longer.” Under the great dome of St. Paul’s Church 

“‘But who will take care of you?” ’ these two august heroes were laid, not that fune- 

“Great possessions demand care,” was the} real honors might commemorate their bravery, 
sad answer. ‘I have nothing, and cannot be but that the rabble of London, and a few un- 
despoiled.” ; believing friends, might be convinced that they 

“But you are young, comely, and, therefore;} were, indeed, dead. No catafalco or canopy of 
in danger from the marauders, who ever linger} state was raised over them; no banners of de- 
last around a battle-field.”’ scent waved in’ the dusky naives where they 

‘“<But I will keep close to this house, and run } reposed in dumb companionship. 


A 


were r 


we 


no risk, be sure of that, Jane.” 3 But two plain coffins, supported by wooden 
The woman shook her head. She could not; trestles, stood alone and unhonored on the stone 
understand this fixed desire for solitude. $ floor. In theth, bare-headed, and with their 


“But you will come either to us or your; broad chests uncovered to the waist, lay those 
uncle?” she said, at last, giving up the useless ; stalwart warriors, sleeping solemnly together. 


contest. For three days the people of London swarmed 
“Yes, I will seek shelter with you; but not: in and out of the church, which resounded to the 
yet.” rude tramp of feet every moment, and was un- 


‘‘But when?” inquired Jane, eagerly, glad? guarded as the worst stable in thecity. No mass 
even of this promise. ‘When may we look for § was said over the august pair; no cacred smoke 
you?” $ purified the atmosphere, rendered stifling by 

‘* After the gorse is in bloom.” the hot breath of an ever-changing multitude. 

With this answer, which seemed to have no: No tapers burned on the high alter to relieve 
bearing on the question, Maud Chichester? the gorgeous gloom filtered through the stained- 
silenced both lier friends. ; glass windows. For three days St. Paul’s was 

The next morning, after his conversation with § given up to the rabble; after that a slender 
Maud, William Shore went back te London, ; funereal cortege moved through those stone 
taking his wife with him. Jane would gladly : portals, and wound its way into Berkshire, 
have remained with her lady, but this Maud where the last of the great English barons was 
would not consent to; and with great reluct-$ laiddown to his final rest in the Priory of Bisham, 
ance these faithful friends left her with <a with scarcely half a dozen friends standing by 
better companions than the old couple of the; to witness the burial, 
farm-house, and the witling Albert. ; While these funeral rites were almost stealthily 

Perhaps Maud deceived her own heart when } performed in the country, Edward had con- 
she thought that it was a longing desire to’ veyed his queen from her sanctuary in West- 
mourn her father’s loss in solitude, which kept } minster back to his, palace of the Tower, and 
her so near the ruined. walls in which he lay} all the superb grandeur of his court blazed 
buried, in his. own ancestral home, like the ; out again more brilliantly than ever, For the 
wacriors of old;, but underneath this deep and } first time in his life Edward found himself an 
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cnmnsindeatal king. His last great victory had ; ‘ duintily filliped the dust from his me pointed 
trampled down that haughty baronial power } shoes with his riding-whip. 
which even royalty might not defy; and with: The youngster might well be careful of such 
his foot upon the heart of the nation, the haughty garments as decked his dainty person, for they 
monarch planted his dynasty into power again. : were of a pattern that had just come into vogue 
Unlike other brave men, Edward was luxurious { ’ among the nobility; and the apprentice boys of 
and supine in peace as he was fierce in war. If} the neighborhood did, indeed, huddle together 
he fought bravely, itwas that he might enjoy ; in groups ang gaze, open-mouthed, at a vision 
greedily. Scarcely had he reached the Tower, 3 : seldom vouchsafed to that humble neighborhood. 
and cast off his armor, when all the splendid § “Look!” said a sharp lad, settling the flat 
riot of his life recommenced with redoubled } cap on his own handsome head with a certain 
zest. His banquets became more luxurious than § air of elegance, ‘look how his velvet cap rolls 
ever. He squandered gold on his followers with } up at the sides and stoops in a point over his 
reckless prodigality. The confiscations growing ; forehead—that is the last court fashion. Mark 
out of his victory; were lavishly given to enrich } how the seed pearls on his buff corset tremble 
those adherents who had proved faithful to his $ ‘and glow like drops of milk ready to fall. Is 
cause. Prodigal in his own expenditures, he : 3 not that a super-tunic fit for the king himself— 
was equally munificent with his friends. It had } } blue as the sky, slashed with crimson-pounced, 
been Edward’s policy, or caprice, to cultivate § and fringed with silver? By my joy! if your 
popular favor in the city. He had always loved ; ’ master, Henry Sewrat, could but turn out a gar- 
to mingle with the merchants in their amuse-} ment like that, his fortune were made; for it is 
ments, and gave his royal countenance to many ? said the king—God bless his majesty !—has 
a civie fete, thus creating to himself a power? given orders that much of his tailor work shall 
which no other monarch had ventured to encour- 3 henceforth be done in the city, in recompense 
age. This may have arisen from the keen fore-} of the gold sent him in the war.” 
sight of statesmanship, or, what is more likely, 3 While the lad was thus expressing his admira- 
the satiated young monarch found piquancy and 3 tion, the servant had made himself heard, and 
ohange in the new opening of human life, which ° his young master was preparing to dismount. 
led him into it merely in seach of novelty. “Look! look at the hosen of white cloth—I 
For a time business became brisk among the} wonder if he grew into them? There! there, 
tradespeople. Silk mercers, jewelers, and up-; lads! ye ean catch a glimpse of the heavy gold 
holsterers, found ample patronge at the court. : chain that swings his dagger, and his gipsire 
Thus King Henry was once more forgotten in 3 3 of crimson velvet, checked with braided gold. 
his prison, and the Plantagenets reigned su- There now, he is off the horse, and shakes him- 
preme. : self like a golden pheasant in the sunshine. 
Some ten days after the king’s return to the § ; Marry, but he trips it lightly up to the door. I 
town, a young man, dressed in the fashion of ; wonder if I could get the fashion of that step *” 
the times, followed by two servitors on horse-} Witha trip of the foot and a slight leap, the lad 
back, rode briskly through the city, and drove ? made a not ungraceful effort to imitate the court 
up in front of the dwelling occupied by William ’ exquisite, at which his companions laughed— 


Shore, the goldsmith. The youth himself was; and the court page turned on them with an air - 


evidently a member of some great nobleman’ 3} which he intended should crush their audacity 
household, or it might be even that he came 3 at once. 

from the royal palace, for his habiliments sael “Pass on! pass on!” he lisped, waving his 
of the richest, and his fashion of wearing them ; hand; “or, if you must admire me, keep well to 
that of a coxcomb of the first water. i< other side of the street. Poh! there is a 


“Knock on the door, knave, with thy whip- ? strong smell of toasted cheese somewhere! Here, 


handle, and to some purpose,” he said, address- 
ing one of his servants, who had dismounted, 
and stood back from the door-step, examining 
a sign emblazoned in golden letters over the 
heavy frame-work of the entrance; ‘think ye; 
I relish sitting here for the pastime of all the 
apprentices that may chance to gape at me. 


John, note how the pestilent city dust is settling 


on my shoon, and make haste.” Here the young 
man stooped down from his peaked ‘saddle, and 





Anthony, fling them some money, or they will 
stifie me. Do these creatures always carry the 
scént of their breakfasts about with them?” 

The youngster put one hand indolently into 
his gipsire as he spoke, and gave some silver to 
his servant, too inert for the effort of flinging it 
out himself. 

The servant cast the silver in a light shewer 
across the street. Instantly the group of boys 
were joined by e dozen others, who came pouring 
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out from booth and alley to join in a Geetlitte § : ; sinende. William Shore lives nay aed 1 thilicel 
for the money, in which all participated, save {thet he is notin his shop. It is a rare case of 
the boy with the flat cap, who looked on, laugh- | neglect. But I will run round the pany, way 
ing gleefully, while his companions tumbled } ; and tell him that a customer is waiting.” 
over each other, struggled, and even fought for ; ; The boy darted down a nurrow alleyway that 
the scornfully given alms. : led along one end of the house, and disappeared, 

The page, who, with all his airs, was fall of ; , ; leaving the page under the shelter of the second 
boyish fan, looked on this scramble, and seemed } story, which, like most houses of the time, shot 
half tempted to fling out a second handful of } some feet over the entrance, thus forming asort 
silver, for a naturally joyous spirit swept away 3 of irregular colonnade along the street. Directly 
his assumed languor the moment he saw genuine } a leaf of the oaken-door was flung open, and 
sport; but he contented himself with a burst of ; the apprentice bade them enter the booth, or 
boyish delight, and laughed till his blue eyes ; wareroom, where Shore transacted his business. 
filled with tears. , :This room occupied nearly the entire ground 

At last his attention was turned upon the : floor, for behind it was a work-shop, in which 
handsome apprentice, who, like himself, en- ‘many of the articles exposed for sale were 
joyed the rouch scene without joining in it. } wrought. 

‘‘Gramercy! why does he stand there, proud 3 “Walk in! walk im!” cried the lad. ‘The 
as an earl’s son, without touching the coin; } master was at his noonday meal with Mistress 
mayhap he expects gold. Bring him hither, : Shore, and all the doors being shut, heard not 
Anthony; the lad has an eye to a well-fashioned Seven the lusty blows of your servant. But he 
supercoat, and I do not cavil if he sees mine } will be here anon.” 


s 
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closer.” : “And the dame—I trust she will’ not with- 
Anthony motioned the boy to cross the street. ’ hold a glance at her face, for I am told she is 
‘“‘Well, sirrah! why did you leave the silver : parlous lovely.” 

I bestowed to those ragamuffins? It was of} The young popinjay moved uneasily on his 

some worth.” ; i feet as he uttered this bit of foppery, anJ 
“They wanted it more than I did,” answered ; : smoothed. the golden lace which edged the neck 

the lad, frankly ; “and could stomach the fashion } of his lawn shirt with a dainty hand. 

of giving it.” ; It is quite the fashion with our court gal- 
“«Why, sirrah, was the manner so displeasing ; lants torave over the beauty of your city dames, 

that it lost value to the money?” * now that the king has taken them into favor,” 
“AsI want no money that I do not earn, the ; he added. 

fashion in which you cast it about, fair sir, is : ‘‘Here comes the master,” answered the ap- 
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nothing to me.” ‘ prentice, reddening with anger. 
‘Nay, what if I give thee a half angel of gold} “But the dame—she comes not with him,” 
with my own hands?” said the page. ~ {muttered the page, discontentedly. 


“I would toss it over yonder, for the lads to-} ‘Marry come up; did you think she would?” 
scramble for, and laugh my fill at the sport,” ; rejoined the apprentice. ‘‘Honest men are not 
was the answer. {so fond of exposing their wives with their mer- 

“Nay, it is well, then, that the gold is safe ; chandize; but here is the master to speak for 
in my gipsire. But why is it that this brave ; himself.” 
speech belies thy garb—art thou not an appren- Here the page put on all his airs and graces, 


tice like the rest?” } which had been naturally laid aside, while he 
**Ves, I am an apprentice, and no better than ; conversed with that frank-hearted boy, and, 

my fellows.” ‘ walking forward on the points of his toes, he 
‘*What trade dost thou follow?” ‘advanced to meet William Shore. 


“Marry, fair sir, mine is a gentle craft; if} “Master Shore, I bring you the great honor 
hard work and study will-make me so, I shall ; of an order from his majesty, the king.’ 
be a goldsmith in time, and, perchance, set: Here the page made a full stop, and waited 
jewels for her majesty, the queen.” ‘for the burst of grateful astonishment which 

‘This is fortunate,” said the page; “an thou this announcement was, in bis estimation, sure 
art a goldsmith, mayhap thou canst tell me if :to produce. But William Shore evinced no re- 
my knave, here, is knocking at the right house? i markable excitement. He scanned the gor- 
Iam in search of one William Shore, a crafts- | geous creature before him with his calm, deep 
man of some note in the city.” : eyes, and sniiled faintly, as if the scrutiny had 

“Certes, gentle sir, your servant has made no : kindled a gleam of ridicule in his mind. 
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‘‘What among my poor possessions has been} ‘Be it so then; as her grace will have no 


fortunate enough to fix his majesty’s fancy?” : other but a woman to wait on her, I know of 


he questioned, in his low, even voice. } none more fit—so don thy hood and wimple, 
“Marry, it has reached the king’s ears that ; : -‘le I summon two of the men to walk behind 

your wareroom boasts a coronet of emeralds, $ ai. : »)- thy escort. If thou visit the court, Jane, 

with diamond pendants, that once belonged to $ it mu:» be with fitting ceremony.” 

the crown. This coronet is all that is wanting; ‘Marry, come up,’ whispered the page tc 

to complete a full set of those lustrous stones, ; himself, “‘I begin to see why his majesty was 

which her majesty prizes above all her jewels. 3 so positive regarding his messenger. Never, in 

If the price be not ruinous, your jewels will} court or castle, has these eyes dwelt on a face 

find a thriving market at the court. This much like that.” 

I was told to say.” § ‘Shall I don the dress of blue taffety, with 
Shore’s face brightened, for the sale of these } the jennet fur?” inquired Jane, of her husband, 

jewels was of great moment to him. * blushing scarlet at the-grandeur of her sugges- 
“The emeralds are not mine,” he said, ‘or, ’ tion. 

at least, not wholly so; but were, in part, sent} «Even as ye will, dame; only keep thy hood 

to me from France on commission; for, in } down close while crossing the palace gardens,” 

truth, the gems are far too costly for any but a was the cautious answer. 

crowned head. I will take them tothe palace: ‘Indeed, I will. No one shall have it to say 

at once.” ’ that the goldsmith’s wits is over bold, though 
**Not so fast—not so fast, my good friend,” 3 she is invited to cou 

cried the page. ‘Her majesty, the queen, has; Away went the delighted woman all in a glow 

a horror of strange men inher cabinet; thou : of pleasure—the dream of her life was near its 

wouldst not be admitted, though a mountain of } accomplishment. She would see the court— 


jewels bore thee company. Nay, nay; if thou } perhaps speak with the king again. What if 


hast any womankind about thy booth, send her, } he should look down upon her with those blue 
for the queen will see no other, I promise, on ; eyes, sparkling with smiles, and say once more 
the word of a gentleman of his majesty’s cham- 3 how beautiful she was? What would her hus- 
ber.” $ band think if he knew of that? Had she been 

*‘ But I have no one to send,” answered Shore. ; foolish enough to tell him, that glorious visit to 

‘No one? Oh, fie, fie! may I never dance a } royalty would never have been permitted to her. 
galliard with fair lady again, if I did not see a} So, panting with delight, and blushing like a 
woman’s garments flutter by yon deer,!’ ; : damask rose, as she caught a shy glance of her 

‘But it was my wife, young sir.’ ; own loveliness in the glass, the happy young 

‘Ay, truly. Who so fit to bear the jewels to ; : creature arrayed herself for ruin. 
the queen? It was the special command of her } ; When satisfied that his royal master’s orders 
grace that some trustworthy person of her own ; would be obeyed, the page went forth to mount 
sex should alone undertake this commission.” ‘his horse, and after him followed the appren- 

‘‘But my young dame is a stranger to the ; tice, half in boyish ridicule, half in admiration. 
court.” ; ‘‘Hold my stirrup, boy,” commanded the ex- 

‘So muci the more reason that her ignorance ; quisite, as the broad, silver stirrup swayed 
should be enlightened.” away from the pointed, shoe languidly. lifted 

“She would not know how to approach the } toward it,. ‘‘See you not my two servitors are 
queen,” < already mounted?” 

“Indeed, indeed, but I would, though!” ex-;  ‘‘Nay,.if ye wish, I-will, place thee on the 
claimed a sweet voice from the work-shop. } saddle with a toss of my hand,” replied the lad, 
‘Many and many a time have I practiced the ; scornfully. 
step with which I would approach her grace. ; “Will ye, sirrah?” cried the page, stung into 
Ah, William, let me go!” } manliness by the taunt: and with a leap he 

‘¢Foolish child! so thou hast been listening,” pene to the saddle, wheeled his horse .sud- 
said Shore, smiling softly upon the beautiful ; denly round, and strugk the apprentice a light 
woman, who stole toward him with a look so } blow across the face with his riding-whip, 
imploring that he had no heart to resist her. ; The lad clenched his hand fiercely, and dashed 
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** Nay, I could not choose but hear. Say now, ; toward the horse with his face in a blaze. 
shall I go forthwith to the Tower? . No one of : -The page burst,into 9 laugh at this.exhibition 
all your people shall make so close.a bargain as { of futile rage, and dashed: away, oasting glances 
I will.” 3 of mocking defiance over his shoulder, 
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“We shall ited again,” muttered the lad, 
fiercely, as the exquisite disappeared down the 
street. ‘When the king wants men for his 
train-bands, he does not send such popinjays as 
that. But the time is coming when a man will 


be a man, though his jerkin be of fustian. { 


Would that I could meet you, jasha@, in the 
open field, I would’ soon repay this tingle of his 
whip with a broken head.” 

“So the gallant gave thee blows, and us silver $ 
groats*-which, think ye, had the best of the 
bargain?” ctied one of the apprentices, who 
had witnéssed the scene, while the rest looked } 
on and laughed. 

“T, surely, for ye can never repay the money; 
but I, having a quick wit and a strong arm, 
will yet. give him blow for blow, and taunt for 
taunt.” 

The lad was interrupted by William Shore, ; 
who beckoned him into the wareroom. 

Thou art sharp of wit and hast courage,” 
said the goldsmith, anxiously; ‘“‘but hast thou 
ever been at the Tower when the court filled it?” $ 

‘*Ay, marry have I, as you may well remem- 
ber. When my Lord of Hastings sent his signet : 
ring to be reset, was it not I who took it to 
him?” 

“Then thou knowest the way?” 

“Trust Philip Gage for knowing all the ins 
and outs of a place that he has once seen,” an- 
swered the lad, confidently. 

“That is well. I want a trusty person to go 
with my wife to the palace; two stalwart men 
from my workshop will guard her well on the 3 
way; but it must be thy business to guide her ; 
through the Tower, and bring her safely back 
to the boat in’ which she will go down the 
Thames. Wilt thou undertake the trust, boy?” 

“Indeed, will I. It is but asking if a holiday 
would be a pleasant thing@ Trust me, Mistress 
Shore shall find her way through all the wind- 
ings of the court, as if she were treading a 
flower-garden ; just now the flat caps of the city 
have some favor at the Tower.” 

“That is well. Now hie thee in and don thy 
best holiday suit.” 

**That will I, with the new cloth cap, which 
might be curved up a little at the sides with 
advantage.” 

“As thou wilt—as thou wilt; 
haste.” 

“No lapwing ever went swifter!” exclaimed 
the lad; and away he flew, forgetful of the blow 
which had stung his pride, and everything else 
in the thought of the pleasure before him. 

A little while after this, Jane Shore went 
forth from her home, clad in the blue silk, with 
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3 over her head; but the rose-tinted silk which 
$ lined its hood gave a richer bloom to her cheeks; 
‘and her eyes shone and danced with happiness 
$ as periwinkles brighten under the morning dew. 
The happy dame talked cordially with Philip 
; Gage, who kept close to her side, with a new 
’ cloth cap balanced jauntily on his head, and his 
cloth doublet doing honor to as fine a figure as 
could be found in court or city. 

“This way, Mistress Shore—this way. We 
3 will take the river stairs and have a look at the 
’ boats before making choice. What say you te 
| three pair of oars? It would be doing honor 
3 to the city, and have an imposing effect.” 
; Yes, yes,” said Jane, as she tripped plea- 
i santly along, lifting her dress from the street 
i just far enough to reveal a trim ankle, and the 
: elocks on her white hose embroidered with gold 
; thread. ‘Let us have at least three pair of 
i oars and crimson cushions. What if they should 
3 mistake me for a court lady, Philip, and you for 
:my page? Marry, boy, but thy hair curls right 
: Sdaintily; methinks thou might pass without 
$ question. It were only to put ona bold front—” 
3 *‘Oh, I can do that!” exclaimed the lad. 
3 «And call me madam?” 
; «That, too, were easy; and, by my joy! seems 
: but natural.” 
; «‘And walk a pace or two behind me,” con- 
gt 
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tinued Jane, blushing a little at the suggestion. 
‘Nay, that last needs consideration,” re- 
Ssponded Philip, taken somewhat aback. ‘It 
3 might’ be considered a slight to the city, and as 
sif—— But we can think of it on the way; the 
city dames have a dignity of their own, and so 
Shave the crafts by which men earn their bread. 
}We must not be ashamed of seeming what we 
; are, remember. Still I promise to consider of 
Ta 
; By this time’ the city dame had reached the 
pene stairs, and stood side-by-side with Philip, 
examining the boats that were clamorously 
$ offered for her use. She saw none furnished 
with crimson cushions, and, somewhat disap- 
pointed in her ideas of state, was obliged to 
content herself with torn seats and six sturdy 
3 oarsmen, who promised to send her down the 
3 ‘river at the speed of a bird’s flight. 
; Many a time had Jane Shore been pleasuring 
to Greenwich, and other places on the river; 
but never in her life had she stepped into a boat 
} with a step so light, or a heart that swelled so 
} proudly. It was alovely day; the sunshine fell 
warm and sparkling on the waters; the trees 
and shrubbery on the river’s’ brink were just 
} bursting into full leaf, and the bland, sweet air, 
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was like that of a southern Mie, readies orange- ; 
trees are in blossom. A rich sense of happiness : 


swelled that young bosom as the woman gazed § 


around her, with a sense that everything her 
eye dwelt upon was lovely—but, that she was 
most beautiful ef all. Had not the king himself 
told her so, whispering the sweet truth so close 
to her ear that she could almost feel his breath 
on her cheek then, Philip Gage sat by her side 
a little crest-fallen and moody. 
pleased at the idea of acting the part of a menial 
to Mistress Shore, comely as she was—so he 
looked discontentedly from the bright waves 
that rippled around him, to the rich leafiness of 
the shore, reyolying this question in his mind 
with some better feeling. At last Jane spoke 
to him, out of the fullness of her thoughts, 

‘‘Hast thou ever seen the king, Philip. 

‘‘Ay, marry have I, more than once. He? 
and Warwick rode through the city when the 
stout earl went to France about wedding the $ 
king’s sister te some Frenchman—and I had a 
good look at them both. Gramercy, but War- 3 
wick—God assoil him!—was a wonderful man, : 
and seemed far meeter for king than Edward 3 
of York.” 

‘Nay, boy, that were impossible,” cried Jane, 
kindling up almost angrily; ‘‘there is not on 
the broad earth a kinglier presence, or a face 
like his.” 

‘To my seeming, he doth not compare with 
the great earl who is slain,” persisted Philip. 

“Nay, thou art willfully perverse,” answered ; 
Jane; and, with a child-like pout of her red lips, 
she turned away from him. 

At last they came within sight of the Tower; 
and at the first sight of the royal residence, with 
the broad banner of England streaming over it, 
both Jane and her companion forgot all subjects 
of dispute. It was, indeed, a noble sight—that 
palace and prison, linked together by battle- 
ments and towers of solid stone. The glorious 
sunshine, which fel! upon it, seemed to scatter 
richer light on the palace, and leave the prison 
in more profound gloom. A fleet of boats lay 
moored near the Tower-stairs, with pennants 
flowing to the wind, and canopies drinking up 
the sunshine like blossoming flower-beds. On 
the battlements lords and ladies were walking 
to.and fro, lured. into the open air by the sun- 
shine, which gleamed on the velvet and cloth of 
gold in which they were arrayed, like absolute 
flame, Up and down these ramparts sentries 
marched with slow monotonous vigilance,’ while 
companies of archers and arquebusiers were 
seen defiling in; the open. grounds, and yeomen 


of the guards, henchmen, and servitors, moved } 
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$ to pon fro i in the outer Sa Np giving an_air. iat 
° active life to the grim walls, which partook both 
of war and revelry. 

When the boat which had conveyed her. xeaclied 
3 the gate of St. Thomas, Jane Shore was so over- 
come with the power and grandeur of that stately 
$ mass of @quildings, that, all her animation fled, 
and, with child-like deperdence, she besought 
$ Philip to keep close to her side, thus relieving 
the boy of the unpleasant decision he had re- 
solved to proclaim, 

They found no obstruction either at the gate 
or in the ward; still Jane was struck with new 
terrors at every step. She passed groups of 
richly arrayed ladies and court gallants, whose 
laughter in that place, filled her with dismay. 
She felt like a beggar among them. The dress 
3 which had appeared so far above her deserts 
¢ that morning, seemed poverty-stricken when 
3 contrasted with the cloth of gold, pearl-sprinkled 
3 damask, and glowing velvet, which was the ordi- 
$ nary garb of that place. 

But. the lad, Philip, adapted himself well. to 
3 ° the occasion, and walked the greensward of the 
$ royal garden with the easy assurance of a deer- 
3 stalker in his native forest. After delivering 
$ the pass of entrance forwarded by the page, he 
¢ made his way toward the royal apartments with 
$only a chance inquiry, now and then, which 
occasioned little comment, especially as Jane 
¢ kept her promise, and drew the wimple so closely 
: over the loveliness of her face, that it was 
scarcely remarked. 

At last the dame.and her sharp-witted guide 
reached an ante-room, which led to the queen’s 
private apartments; and Jane stood there trem- 
$ bling and sadly afraid, while a page in waiting 
3 went in to learn the royal pleasure regarding 
her. 

‘«Would,” she whigpered to Philip, ‘‘that I 
had never thought of undertaking this errand. 
Who would have believed that the Tower spread 
over so much ground, or held so many people. 
I thought the king-——” 

She broke off with a quick breath—for the 
page came into the ante-room again, and was 
looking for her. 

‘*Her grace will see you, dame,” he said, with 
some show of consideration. ‘She is alone 
with the young princess.” 

Jane stepped forward, her face turning white 
as snow; but, under the rose-tinted lining, beam- 
ing out/all the more levely for that. Philip foi- 
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lowed her. without, invitation, but also without 
hindrance; and; directly those two city-bred 
: people stood in the presence of Elizabeth Wood- 
The queen, then in the wane of her sin- 





ville. 
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gular beauty, was kneeling by a hassock of : 
purple silk, decorated with flowers of gold, on $ 
which a pretty infant, but a few months, old was : 
lying, with its hands and feet in the air, crow- ; 
ing sweetly under its mother’s caresses; : 

The queen wore a lofty head-dress, which had ; 
been surrounded by a light diadem W jewels; : ; 
but the mischievous hands of the child had torn ; 
it from her brow, and attempted to thrust it 
into his mouth; but finding the jewels cold, let 
it fall to the floor, where it lay by the hassock, 
breaking up a gleam of sunshine that shone ; 
across it into a thousand tiny rainbows. With 
her soft, yellow hair loosened and falling like a 
veil over the stripes of her tunic, the blue and 
gold of: which harmonized with the delicacy of 
her complexion. 3 

There was a great deal of womanliness, but $ 
little of royal dignity in Elizabeth when she 
stood up to re¢eive the two persons who stood 
gazing upon her with breathless wonder; for, ; 
in all their imaginings, they had never pictured ; : 
the Queen of England as the leading feature of ; : 
a domestic scene like this. ; 

She had lifted the child from his hassock and 
held him to her bosom, holdiug fast the tiny } 
hands, that, not yet tired of play, had fastened } 
themselves in the shining waves of her hair. 

‘So ye have brought the emeralds his majesty 3 
fancied so much,” said Elizabeth, surrendering $ 
her bright tresses to the child, with a smile that 
flitted over her face without disturbing the 
Grecian regularity of its features. ‘Let me 
look at them.” 

Jane took a casket of tinted leather from her 
gipshire, and, opening it, revealed the chain of 
great lustrous emeralds coiled up on its cushion 
of scarlet silk. 

“Certes, his highness has not overpraised 
them,” cried Elizabeth, surrendering the child ; 
to an attendant, and giving herself up to intense ' 
admiration ofthe jewels. ‘*Green as the legves 
of summer, and bright as stars. Ah! my pretty 
youngster, but for thee his highness might never 
have thought of so brave a gift—it is a beautiful 
atonement by thy humble birth in sanctury.” 
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As she spoke, the opal lady unwound the 
coronet from its cushion, and shook the gems 
;up and down before the babe, tantalizing his 
eager hands and restless blue eyes. Then she 
{ spoke to the city dame, who, for the moment, 
: had been forgotten. 

“They please me even better than I expected 
leave them.” 

Jane turned to go away without having said 
a word about the price of her emeralds. Indeed, 





3she had forgotten that part of her mission en- 


tirely—Philip gave a jerk.at her robe. 

‘But the gold—the order for payment.on,the 
royal treasury!” he whispered. 

Jane turned suddenly, her whimple fell back, 
and, she stood blushing with embarrassment 
near the queen. 

Elizabeth spoke, recognizing Jane’s presence, 
but without looking directly at her, for she was 
still too pleasantly occupied with the jewels. 

‘‘With regard to the price,” she said, ‘hig 
highness wished to settle that himself. He is 
now in his cabinet—my page shall take you 
there!” 

‘“‘What, tothe king?” exclaimed Jane, in 
a tone that arrested the queen’s attention at 
’ once, and she looked, for the first time, directly 


:in the woman’s face. For some seconds she 


gazed steadily into those lovely features. Then 
her scrutiny subsided into a faint, unpleasant 
smile, and a sidelong glance, half sinister, half 
scornful. 

“‘Thy business here is ended,” she said, with 
the smile still.on her lip. ‘‘What follows is for 
his highness, the king!” 

The queen touched a bell that stood on the 
table near by, and gave some orders in alow 
voice to the page who obeyed the summons, 

Jane and Philip obeyed a signal given by the 
page, and followed him into the ante-room, 

‘*Rest thou here!” said the youth, addressing 
Philip; ‘‘the dame will follow we.” 

Before Philip could answer, Jane Shore dis- 
appeared down a neighboring corridor, follow- 
ing the page. 

(10. BE CONTINUED.) 
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“Tae Past is past!” the hopes, the joys, the sorrows, 
Are lost to us by “Time’s all-severing wave.” 
The doubts, the fears, the dreams of bright to-morrows, 


3 
Are scattered wide in one far-reaching grave. 3 





“The Past is past!” ’tis gone from us forever! 
Regrets and tears we find alike are vain. 

What Fate decrees, no mortal pow’r can sever; 
The treasure lost can ne’er be ours again. 
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‘*PLeas¥, mamma, set supper, now,” pleaded } umbrella—somebody lets him—now he is open- 
little Winnie Vaughn, standing at her mother’s ; ing the gate. Oh! I love somebody—the kind 
knée, in their one poor little room. 3 gentleman with the umbrella!” 

Clare Vatighn—private Vaughn’s wife, and; Johnny Vaughn did not come up the stairs 
he was killed in the glorious old Sixth—held ; like other boys. He had learned to walk quietly, 
her pen still for a moment over the written ; as people walk who are in earnest, and have no 
sheet, and with her left hand smoothed her } time to waste. He opened the door softly, not 
little girl's tumbled hair. “Wait a moment, pet, ; to disturb «‘mother.” Children learn such things 
until Johnny comes,” she said, encouragingly. } when toil is the teacher. 

“Yes, mamma, I'll wait,” was the brave reply ; “’m so glad mother finished early. Aren’t 
and the lip, put up grievingly, smiled back into you, Winnie?” he said, standing by the fire, 
the mother’s face, and then Winnie went to the with his arm over Winnie’s shoulders, ‘the 
window, and tried to make her fingers keep pace } evenings seem so long when she keeps on writ- 
with the rain-drops running down the pane. ; ing and writing!” 

Clare Vaughn wrote on rapidly, with a ner-{ ‘‘It was so long—you don’t know how long, 
vous haste and energy. She was only copy-3}Johnny! And it’s long every day; and so still! 
ing manuscript, and need not think at all. It ; Only mother’s pen, in the whole room, to make 
was this mechanical part of her business that; a noise. But it’s supper-time now,” and Wip- 
wearied her. She had time to remember then ; nie’s sigh was. as full of relief as her mother’s 
that winter was coming, and the children would had. been. : 
need so many things—so many more than she; -It was such a simple supper; only baked 
would have money to buy! It was an ever; apples and some slices of bread. No king’s sup- 
recurring problem—this struggle for bread. ; per was eaten with such relish. After the three 

Swimming for life—working for bread! Love, ; plates were washed, and put away in the closet 
joy, peace, all that makes life for the happy— $ over the mantle, the mending basket found a 
what is it to us, who are grappling for bread? ’ place on the table. Winnie’s little garments 
We are weary—rest means hunger and cold! } were carefully looked over, and made whole by 
We aro faint—food for us means famine for the } the tired, patient fingers. It would be a rest, 








little mouths we covered in kisses in the purity 
of babyhood. It would be so easy to die! Only 
it would be terrible to leave them alone in the 
battle. 

Other people—gay, happy people, warmed, 
and fed, and clothed—pass us in the street; but 
there is a wide gulf fixed between us. They 
know nothing, they care nothing for our brave 
battling with its bitter waters. It is as if the 
rising wave, the terrible wave of gold, that is 
carrying us to death, lifted them into the blessed 
light and air it is shutting out from us. 

At last Clare’s work was finished. With a 
long sigh of intense relief, she shut the old book 
that served the purpose of a portfolio, and lifted 
a leaf of the table that was her only writing- 
desk. Little Winnie’s face was pressed close 
against the window-pane, for the twilight of the 
rainy day deepened fast into gloom. 

“See, mamma!” she cried, at last, with 
—e “Johnny is coming under an 








indeed, to fold her hands for one evening. But 
little Winnie, the pet and pride of the house- 
hold, must not be clothed in rags. 

The children had so many little things to say 
to each other; Winnie had seen a span of such 
nice black horses go by that day; and one of 
the scholars gave Johnny half a peach—half of 
a whole peach! And then that wonderful walk 
under the umbrella, It was a pleasant time, 
that, after-supper hour. Then Winnie’s golden 
lashes drooped heavily, and the children said, 
“Our Father,” at their mother’s knees, and 
nestled down to sleep on the same pillow. After 
that, Johnny’s jacket must be carefully sean- 
ned; her boy must go among the other children 
at school neatly clad. It was growing near 
midnight when Clare’s aching eyes closed in 
sleep. 

In the morning, when the sunshine waked 
the children, breakfast was ready. It was only 
to replace the fragments of supper on the table, 
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oat Clare was sitting there writing steely. % 3 Gave Yaughn grew famoes without knewing 
Daylight was cheaper than candle-light—God’s 8 3.it. She had not eyen wished for fame. After 
daylight!—and no moment of it was wasted in : awhile, she became something more than fa- 
the pale widow’s room. It was October now; 3 mous; she was almost rich. Her long toil had 
the apples could not hold out much longer; then 3 N t brought its reward at last—fame and wealth. 
there would be need of more bread. The warm 3 $ To another woman it might have been a triumph. 
noons would be over soon, and there must be a $ $ To her it was bread enough for her two chil- 
fire kept through the day. It was cold now, in $dren, warm garments, and a winter’s fire. It 
the mornings, for Johnny’s bare, brown feet. $ was everything to be rich; it was nothing to be 

It was a desperate struggle. If their need $ famous. 
had been less, Clare’s energy would have flag-: Sometimes, in the twilight, she sits dreaming 
ged, perhaps. Swimmers for life do not slacken 3 of a nameless grave in Virginia. What is fame 
their efforts, even after they feel that‘they are }to a woman who remembers a far-away grave 
vain. Thus Clare’s thoughts, under the whip $that has widowed her life? _What is it worth 
and spur of necessity, grew into bright, plea- to Her that her name is a household word over 
sant pages, suchas her life-history might have ; the land, when the lips that ever breathed it, 
been under happier cireumstances. 3 tenderly and reverently, are covered with grave- 

People read them everywhere; pedple who4 mould? 
wore soft, warm garments, and slept until sun- ¢ A woman’s fame! Poor Clare! If she had 
rise; andvher strong, earnest words. went into § been happier, she would\ never have been fa- 
humble homes, where other women and men $ 3mous., Other women, happy women, who have 
earned their daily bread, and inspired them $ $dear homes guarded from care and sorrow, 
with something of Clare’s courage and patience. { never have time,to think out thoughts that ap- 
Little of this Clare knew, or cared to know, so g peal to human hearts, and give them form in 
long as her writing made their bread sure. $ brave, cheerful words. Their lives are too full 

Every day there was the long walk to the $ of sunshine; too full of little daity joys to learn 
post-office—rents were lower out of the village S that true sympathy with human life which gives 
' —and Clare would not send her boy out into $ power to words to thrill and move human souls. 
the temptations laid in the streets. People at$ Poor Clare! She will not forget that there 
the windows saw her pasé, and wondered, at :are other toilers, patient earners of bread, whose 
first, how she ‘could find time to walk every ;reward will come only in that other life, where 
day. But after awhile it became something, of $*‘God shall wipe all tears from their eyes.” She 
course, and nobody wondered. That walk was } will not forget. The heart that is taught of suf- 
worth everything té Clare Vaughn. It kept $ fering is well taught; from bruised hearts ever 
her from growing white and worn. The fresh{ flow a tide of warm sympathy, into all other 
air and sunlight is free to all God’s children 3 lives. There is a blessedness beyond all other 
alike, and they have a wonderful influence in 3 bliss; a place that passeth understanding, and 
keeping us young and vigorous. Shut in from} it cometh to us when our high-built hopes have 
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the out-door loveliness, and the blessed ministry 
of light and air, she might have been misan- 
thropic and gloomy; but now her written 
thoughts were full of buoyancy and faith in 
the All-Father’s love. 





2 


fallen so low that we can see clearly the Hand 
that blasts our Eden only to lead us upward, 
where wé shall find our beloved by the river of 
life, crowned with immortal bloom. 

And when we awake, we shall be satisfied! 
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“OVER THE RIVER.” 





BY LIZZIE 


PUTNAM, 





I caveut a radiant glimpse, last night, 

Of the golden city out of sight, 

Throned on the purple hills of light— 
Over the river. ' 

I saw the young-eyed cherubim; 

I saw the smiling seraphim; 

And I heard them chant their vesper hymn— 
Over the river. 

And there saw I that martyr-band, 

Who, in-all ages, great and grand, 
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Have perished for their native land— 
Over the river. 
There, phalanxed ’mid the sons of light, 
In snowy uniform of white, 
They stood in armor dazzling bright— 
Over the river. 
There lotus groves give weary rest; 
There isles of balm soothe the distrest ; 
There groves of spice breathe o’er the blest— 
Over the river. 






DIAGRAM OF WHITE SILK COAT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 

















In the steel fashion-plate, this month, is a3 affair, and particularly appropriate for this 
pattern of a White Silk Coat, a very beautiful ® geason of the year. On this account, we give 
9 “ 
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TOBACCO-BAG. 237 


hete diagrams, by which it may be cut out , forming a small lappet, and borders two pointed 
without the aid of a mantua-maker. lappets, which begin at the side-piece and fall 

The Coat, it ‘will be seen, has colored silk } by the side of the long tails. The sleeve is 
bias-pieces covered by black guipure, is plain ; half-fitting. On the top, over the sleeve-hole, 
and high, and has buttons straight down the $ there is a long detached jockey, which forms a 
fronts. The two long tails are separated be-$ point before and behind. A bias-piece goes 
hind; they form part of the body as in a man’s $ round the bottom and runs up underneath. The 
coat. A silk bias-piece, from an inch to an $ skirt is of silk, bordered by a colored bias-piece 
inch and a half wide, begins from the front *cov-red with black guipure laid on even. 
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TOBACCO-BAG. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











Tu1s bag may be made of velvet, silk, cloth, §in application edged with braid, and the leaves 
or cashmere. The section is one-fourth of the 3 are dotted with beads. 
bag in its full size. The flowers and leaves are> Braid may be put on to cover each seam of 











238 RODND PURSE. 

the sections; ome of which (full-size) is given in , or gold, if preferred. A very pretty bag may 

the front of the number. ¢ be made with a scarlet cloth, black velvet ap- 
The bag is usually lined with wash-leather or} plication, gold beads, braid, cord, and tassels. 

kid, and rings are sewn inside to pass the cord; This is a very suitable birthday gift to a gentle- 

through. Small silk cord and tassels are used, } man, 








- ROUND PURSE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








Tas little purse, though exceedingly 
pretty, is very simple in construction. In 
Paris, it has been frequently made for a 
wedding present, in white crochet silk, with 
silver beads and clasp. . 

It is begun in the middle with three chain 
stitches fastened together. Three rounds 
are worked without beads. The center 
should form a star of eleven branches. The 
sixteenth and last round of the star should 
have fifty-six stitches. Then the little me- 
tal rings, which are used for slides of bags, 
etc., cover by crocheting over, without 
breaking the silk, between the rings, Sew 
the rings on the wrong side to the star. 
Commence on the outside, and work three 
stitches with a bead on each into the rings, 
and six chain between each will be found 
sufficient, if the rings are the same sizé.as 
in the pattern. Work a round with a bead 
on each stitch. For the edge, 1 treble, 4 
chain, miss: 2, 1 treble, 1 chain, miss 1, 1 
treble, repeat. Second round: 7 treble in 
each opening of the 4 chains, and 1 double 
between opening of the 4 chains, 1 double 
in the opening of the ‘I chain. Last round: 
single into every stitch, with a bead on each 
stitch. The purse may be lined or not, with 
taffetas. 
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PANSY AND NARCISSUS LAMP-MAT. 


oe - 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give the three } edges to fill in the interstices of flowers and 
engravings necessary to understand this pretty ; leaves. The narcissus is made in white wool 
bit of work. The mat may be made of what- } with a yellow center, and the four little dots in 
ever size required, as an additional number of} red. The upper petals of the pansy or heart’s- 
leaves and flowers are easily added for the bor-} ¢ase are of violet, and the three lower ones of 

_der. A round of pasteboard must be cut and} orange. The stripes and center are violet. The 
covered with either velvet, cashmere, Berlin} petals are begun in the middle. For the two 
work, or crochet, according tothe taste of the } large violet petals, commence.with a chain of 
maker. ten stitches; work round this chain with double, 

A. fringe of shaded wool is put.around the ? except at the top of the second row of double, 
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Work chenille loosely over the wire, thread a 
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HEART PIN-CUSHION. 


—COROOHET COLLAR. 289 





whichemust=be-worked with three treble. The 
second double row is worked over fine wire. 
The narcissus also has wire at the edge. 

The separate engravings of the flowers show 
so plainly to person8who understand crochet, 
how they should be worked, that no further 
directions are necessary. The stalks should 
have green wool twisted on neatly over the 
wire. The leaves are formed by twisting wire 
into the shape and size desired, The mat will 
look richer if the leaves are made in chenille. 











wool needle with it, and work alternately from 


side to side of the leaf, or sabstitute wool, and 
work in the same way. 

A more simple way still of forming the edge 
is, instead of leaves, to get some green wool. 
Knit it rather tightly @n coarse steel pins. 
Choose an ingrain color. Remove the pins, 
damp the knitting.» little, and dry it slowly; 
but be sure it is perféetlydry. Then pull out 
the-knitting, and a pretty moss-like trimming 
will remain, which sew round your mat, and 
‘arrange the flowers at intervals, sewing them 
firmly down by the stalks; the flowers should 
‘be the exact size shown in the engraving. 
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HEART PIN-CUSHION. 


BY un&. JANE WEAVER. 
| 














Tus charming little affair is made of black, 3 white glass and chalk beads. The star, in the 
or colored velvet, and is/ embroidered with ; center, can be worked from the design. 
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CROCHED 


“COLLAR. 





“BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Marerrats.—Boar’s-head cotton, No. 50, and 
Penélope hook, No. 4. 


3 all slong the chain, turn, work single: stitches 
three times along the,dc and commence. 


Make a chain of 130 stitches; double crochet? For Lear.—15 ch, turn, 1 de into 4th ch, 3 

















MOUSE PEN-WIPER. 
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ch, and 1 dc into next 4 ch, 3 ch, and 1 de into 
next 4 ch, 8 ch, and 1 de into the next 4 ch, 1 
sc on last of ch, 5 de into each of the 3 ch, and 
1 sc'on each of the de of last row. Repeat all 
round, work 6 sc on the foundation. 

For Frower.—16 ch, join into the 6th, and 
for calyx 6 do and.1 sc, 1.ch to cross, repeat, 1 


se and 6 de on the other side, 2 se and 6 ch and $ 


2 sc, 5 times in the round loop, turn, work 5 de 


into the.& ch, 1 sc into the 2 single stitches; re- 
peat the 5 de and 1 se all round, work single 
stitcltes down one side, 5 ch, and join to one 
scallop of deaf, 5 ch, join to top of calyx of 
flower 5 ch, join to second scallop of leaf; fasten 
off, and commence again at bottom for the 2nd 
leaf. 

Repeat leaf and flower till the collar is large 





* enough. 





MOUSE PEN-WIPER 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





Tis funny little affair may be 
made thus: Take a piecé of gray 
cloth, the wrong side of which will 
represent the mouse’s skin. “Cut a 
piece to the shape of diagram No. 1, 
and two pieces size and shape of 
No. 2. The latter will be for the 
ears, and should be cut without 
allowing for seams. In piece No. 
1 a seam should be allowed for, on 
the side marked a. Fold the piece 
allowed for the seam, put the points 
6 and 6 together, sew from a round 
to ¢. Then sew it together all 
round, making a small plait at 
every half-inch; leave a small space 
to fill it up with wadding, and shape 
the body like a mouse. Make the 
underpart a little flat, so as to be 
able to fasten the mouse to the Pen- 
Wiper. 





The ears should be folded a little, as dotted ; thread through the head from * to *, the hollow 
line in No. 2, fasten them at the places marked } of the head is formed., For the eyes,,two black 


by a star in diagram No. 1, and by drawing the $ beads are to be put on the. places marked with 
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ZEPHYR SHAWL IN CROCHET. 241 


a cross. Pass some > tiff thread heoush the § tail. Fasten the mouse on the Pen-Wiper, which 
snout for whisker, and crochet a cord for the > may be made of black and scarlet cloth. 
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nd ZEPHYR SHAWL IN CROCHET. 
nd ‘ BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 











ge In the front of the number we give a pattern, § particularly suitable for this season of the year. 
printed in eolors, of a Zephyr Shawl in crochet. ; Any further description is unnecessary. 
The design is chaste and classic, and the shawl 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 2 fc 

Wuar Becomes or rum Dresses or Quezxs?—When Queen 3 tles,: ed of their lace or fur, unattractive. The utmost 
Elizabeth died, she Ieft, it is said,a thousand and more seems to exist in the prices put upon the bon- 
‘are more practical, for they dis- { 26t# In the first place, the article itself is out of fashion 

pose of their dresses in lifetime.. Eugenie, who sets almost as soon as seen; in the next, it possesses no resource 
‘the civ id, has «00 of her cast- whatever; and, above all, it is liable to far greater deterio- 

y year; and as gen re a dress } Tation than the dress. The habit of leaning back in the 
twice, the number sold is always yery great, -A Paris carriage, which has become so general, destroys the bonnet 
letter writer gives @ graphic account of the sale just termi- immediately, and renders it shabby in form, even while 
nated. He says that “the custom was established by the still bright and fresh in color. The proceeds of the sale are 
royal ladies of the Tuileries long before the great Revolu- $-6!ven ostensibly to the poor; but the things are generally 
tion, acceded to by the Empress 1e, continued unde bought up by the valets and women of the wardrobe, who 
the Restoration, maintained by the prineessesof the House } dispose of what remains unsold to the great dealers in Paris, 
of Orleans, and kept up with great spirit under the present \ who dgiin sell them to their customers at immense prices.” 
reign. A long gallery which runs along the basement story We think this custom might be imitated to advantage in 
of the palace, looking into the garden just opposite the $F own fashionable world. We have heard, that, after the 
Prince Imperial’s winter walk, is fitted up from one end to 3 season at Newport and Saratoga is over, certain olive-com- 
the other with oak wardrobes: ; This 4s called)the de froqué : plexioned, hook-nosed women may be seen coming out of 
of the palace. It is here that the refuse dresses and the 3 brown-stone houses on the Fifth Avenue, or Walnut street, 
cast-off apparel of the royal and imperial ladies, who have 3 loaded down with second-hand dresses, and that, very soon 
succeeded each other for’the last hundred ‘years in their ° after, the fair owners of these mansions are observed en- 
occupation of the Tuileries, are invariably borne when re- 3 tering their carriages and driving to Stewart's, or Hafleigh’s, 
jected from, the floor above., These wardrobe cupboards, Dedan’s, or Russell’s, bearing, “shekels of silver,’ with 


numerous and extensive as they are, get generally well $ which to replenish the finery they have sold. Would it 
{ , 2 not be better, since the thing is to be done, to do it in the 


filled during the year, and when the four seasons aré con- } 
sidered thoroughly over, a sale is made of the whole, where $ #@nk-and ‘dashing way of the Empress? Only, instead of 


every article is priced beforehand, and visitors ate admitted 8 one lady doing it, two or three dozen ought to join, in order 
to view and purchase, without the observance of further 3 to.give more eclat to the affair; and the articles ought to be 
ceremony than the presentation of an invitation card from sold at public outcry, or auction, or, as they say in some 


@ 








one of her majesty’s attendants, to whom the privilege of country places, at.vandew. How charming it would be, 
granting them belongs. The Sale is called in the present instead of the artists’ sales of pictures, now so fashionable, 
day the ‘Retour de Compiegne,’ but has been known under $ to have a succession of*Flora M'Flimsey auctions, where 
other appellations during former reigns— Sacrifice de Fon- the. idle dears might dawdle away their mornings. “Here 
tainebleau,’ ‘Caprices de St. Cloud,’ ‘Joies de la Malmaison’ 3 6°¢S. the last ball-dress of Miss Shoddy,” would cry the 
—according to the place whence the court returned to spend ¢ auctioneer,“ which she wore at the Bachelor’s Ball at New- 
the winter in Paris, and which has varied with every sove- port—who bids?” “Or how much for this lovely breakfast- 
reign. The sale of the regal wardrobe of the Tuileries is; dress which Mrs: Coal-Oil had at Saratoga!” Let us have 
conducted on the strictest principle of equity. The shut. 5 the vandews by all means. ce i 

ters of the long gallery are closed, and it is lighted-up from ; 

eats Ghia to the other hy lemae child esbebtbenl eb that the} Ratn-Drors are the latest novelties in Paris for the 
light is stronger than it would be were daylight admitted, § 
as the ceiling is low and the windows sunk deep irtto the 2 


* 5 

wall. Every article is ticketed, and, of course, no deviation $ ini ; 
’ $ balls of glass tac’ 

from the original decision can possibly be allowed. A long % sf ee ee ee gy a gilt 

‘i § link; by this means they are sewn to the dress. Sometimes 

line of stretchers are placed all down the middle of the $ ‘ 

= the berthe is edged round with rain-drops, at other times 

gallery, the doors of the wardrobes on either side are flung } ; 

tN walki Sei @ Renianee ¢ rain-drops are used for separating the puffings, which cover 

the : NE Slowly Cown on one side and : 4 tulle skirt. On evening head-dresses they are found ex- 


returning by the other, makes choice of what may suit her 

ta3‘e, and inseribing the number it bears upon a card, hands samen ep satay iadimeataatia naman taal 
the latter to the attendant in waiting\at the door and de- S — 

parts. The stretchers are occupted by the shawls and man-  ~Yorwenty, black or dark-colored silk was considered quite 
tles, the wardrobes by the dresses, the/shelyes by the under ; suitable fot a small evening party, so that it was made with 
linen, while a sort of counter at.the futher end of the gal- 3 a low body.\ This.is no Jonger the case; black or dark- 
lery is filled with the champignons, on which are exhibited } colored silka are now looked upon as suitable for morning 
the bonnets and head: The white satin dress, most Swear only, and light-colors are indispensable for an evening 
splendidly embroidered in silver, with the tunic of bouil- $ dress. The new silks are extremely pretty; many havé 
lonee gauze and the silver mouches, confined by bands of 3 fine-colored stripes over a white ground; sea-green, Mexican 
ponceau velvet, in which her majesty went to the opera} blue, mauvesor rose-color over white looks exceedingly well. 


ornamentation of ball and other evening dresses. These 
artificial rain-drops have this advantage over other trim- 
mings: they are exceedingly light. They consist of small 


and mostly for summer wear; the cloaks and man- 





with the King Consort of Spain, was not quoted higher than } 


the nankeen-colored dress and jacket, braided in green, 
which was recognized as the uniform invented by the Em- 
press for the drives at Fontainebleat. To be sure, the but- 
tons were of malachite, and set in gold; byt the material 
the dress could scarcely be considered as bearing any value 
samccen * ye shawls were principally of French mianu* 


Brack Vatver Dorrep with steel is the most effective 
and brilliant at candle-light. Bands of velvet, sparkling 
with steel, are arranged upon the front breadth of the skirt 
en tablier; likewise several bands are so placed as to simu- 
late a succession of skirts, one at the top of the other. This 
style is repeated in jet for mourning. 
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Ham-Dressine is becoming a wonderful art. A Paris 
letter says:—* There is great variety in the style of dressing 
the hair this winter. The last guests at Compiegne, and 
the leaders of fashion who have appeared at the opera since 
the return of the court to Compiegne, wear the hair parted 
at the side and rolled straight back from the forehead: a 
rose, a small bouquet, or a tiny bow of ribbon, is fastened 
at the point where the parting commences, and where the, 
rolls divide. Marie Antoinette is the name given to this 
arrangement. There is a mass of small curls at the summit 
of the head, and these fall over the back hair. A ladder of 
curls falls at the side; the first is short, the second longer, 
and the third falls en the shoulder. Plaits appear te be 
taking the place of the large cushions, which have been 
worn at the back of the head during the two last seasons, 
and the hair is worn altogether higher. Birds are quite as 
popular in Paris for head-dresses. as flowers; sometimes it 
is a humming-bird with outstretched wings, sometimes with 3 
a long tail of the most brilliantly metallic feathers; but the ; 
greatest novelty in head-dresses is the very small humming- 3 
bird, round which the false curls, which we have before 3 
mentioned, are entwined, and these are fastened among the $ 
natural plaits and bandeaux. The curls form nests for their 
brilliant occupants.” 





ro 'K $ 
Youne UnmArnrep Lapres now wear, ‘for evening dresses, $ 
fancy-colored silks with small patterns; they are made 
simply, with nothing but a thick pinked-out ruche round 
the bottom, or a cable silk cord, which should be of two or 3 
more colors to match with the dress; the body is made low, 3 
with short sleeves composed of one small puffing; over this 
bodice a tulle cape or fichu is worn, and tulle sleeves to 3 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

John Godfrey's Fortunes. By Bayard Taylor. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Hurd & Houghton.—-In a different way, 
this novel is as good as “Hannah Thurston;” and higher 
praise it would be impossible to bestow. Asa mere story, 
the book. is hardly first-class; it has nothing of the absorb- 
ing interest of “Ivanhoe ;” but then some of the greatest 
novelists, Thackeray, for example, had little faculty for weav- 
ing together plots. The main incident is commonplace, 
and not very skillfully handled at that. But the work has 
been honestly done out of the writer’s own personal expe- 
rience; it is, therefore, original in the best sense of the 
word; and it is full of local color. To the fidelity of the 
descriptions, in the earlier chapters of the work, we can 
testify, for we have long been familiar with those parts of 
Pennsylvania; while others can bear witness to the raciness 
and truth with which life in New York city has been de- 
lineated. Mr. Taylor has a real enjoyment of humor, and 
succeeds best, we think, in those scenes in which he can 
give it play. We hope he will continue to write novels. 
What we want is fiction drawn from real life, of which kind 
of fiction, in this country, we have so little, and not fiction 
drawn from books, or written by one-sided theorists, of which 
two kinds we have a surfeit. 

Shakspeare: Adapted for Reading Classes, and‘ for the 
Family Circle. By Thomas Bulfinch and Rev. S. G. Bul- 
finch. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.—This 
volume is very beautifully printed. It contains “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “The First Part of King Henry IV.,” 


: “Hamlet,” “King Lear,” “Macbeth,” and “The Tempest,” 


with “such scenes and passages” (we quote from the Intro- 


match are added under the short sleeves of the dress. The S duction) “omitted, as were objectionable on the score of 


shapes and pattterns of these fichus are far more numerous 
than we can describe; some cross over the chest and fall 
into long lappets at the back; some are rounded off in front 
like a Zouave jacket, and some are cut square, and form only 5 
a small cape. The latter is generally preferred this season, $ 
as also the pretty cape, cut square and rather low round the N 
throat, and round at the bottom, these smaller patterns N 
being more suitable for wearing at the same time with a N 
sash, ‘ 


es. 


K1rt1Ineé ry IMITATION oF Moss.—A pretty way to do this : 
is with shaded green Berlin wool, sold for the purpose in 
half-ounce skeins. The pins used should be about No. 16, : 
and when the knitting is pulled out it should be taken up 
in a loose lump and lightly dipped into very weak gum- 
water, removing it quickly so that it should not get too 
wet, After this, it must be put into a slow oven to dry, 
when, owing to the small quantity of gum which will still 
be retained in it, it will keep its twisted, mossy appearance. 
Some persons hold it over steam, instead of using the gum- 
water, before putting it into the oven. The mat should be 
covered with green cloth or merino, and the moss attached 
to it by being slightly tacked down every here and there. 


Srinrup Ear-Rines.—Long gold ear-rings, recalling those 
of the countrywomen of Normandy and Bretagne, are the 
great fashion in Paris; and of these, some bearing the form ‘ 
of stirrups, are the newest invention. Gentlemen’s pins, 
and even ladies’ brooches, are made to represent the stirrup, 
the spur, the hunting-horn, and every attribute of the 


chase, which is just now the passion of the day. Even > 


ladies’ gloves have sometimes, stamped at the back of the 
wrist; a horn, or a favorite racer! This last innovation, 
however, was only seen fitted to the hand of a most deter- 
mined amazon and huntress, of eccentric notoriety, and 
will, in all probability, not spread further. 


Forest Leaves.—We think this one of the most beautiful 





steel engravings we have ever published. We have others 
to come, however, even finer. 


$ morals or taste.” Such persons as share in Mr. Bulfinch’s 


3 notion, that there is, in the writings of Shakspeare, “a de- 
2 gree of coarseness consistent with the manners of his age, 
but disapproved by the higher refinement of the present 
day,” will be glad to avail themselves of this edition. The 
corrections, when once their necessity is admitted, appear 
to have been made judiciously, Among schools and in 
private families, the book, probably, will have a large sale. 

House and Home Papers. By Christopher Crowfield. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—Why Mrs. Stowe, 
with her established reputation, should have assumed the 
pen of a man in writing these pages, we'eannot understand. 
Nearly everything she says could have been said even better 
in her own character as a woman. What she does say is 
generally excellent. She criticises freely the social follies 
of our people, gives many excellent hints to young house- 
keepers, and holds up continually the great truth, that 
culture, not vulgar display, is what the wealthy should seek. 

Family Secrets. -A Companion to“ Family Pride,” and 
* Pique,” 1 vol..12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Bro- 
thers.—A good old-fashioned love story, which ends happily, 
as most love stories should. Surely, there is enough woe 
in daily life, without constantly seeking it in fiction. Only 
the very highest masters, as Scott, in the “Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,” 6r George Bliot, in “ Adam Bede,” or “The Mill 
on the Floss,” ought to, or can, deal in the tragic. 

The Boy Slaves. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Fécknor & Fields—Full of 
stirring incident, that often takes the breath away, “The 
Boy Slave” is just the book that will delight and master lads 
of ten or twelve. The scene is laid in the great African 
desert. An American gentleman, the author says, has 
assisted him in the work. . 

Moods. By Louisa M. Alcott. 1, vol.,12 mo, Boston: 
Loring—With many persons this novel will be quite popn- 
lar. Itis one of those stories that affect to have a pbilo- 
sophy. For ourselves, we would rather take our philosopby 


* in one dose, and our romance in another. 
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‘SKATING FOR LADIES. 
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The Morrisons. A Storyof Doniestic ‘Life. By Mrs. 
Margaret’ Hosmer; ¥ vol.,12 mo. New York: Jolin Brad- 
bérn.—-The exquisite taste with which this book is bound, 
Téd us to expect something superior in the book itself. But 
wo find it to’ be a commonplace story, told fh quité’a com~ 
monplace style: We think we have read mach better tales 
front the same pen. ~ 

Mattie. A Novel. 1 vol. 8 vo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers—A story of the middle and lower classes in Eng- 
lish life. It is well told, and will be popular, The charac- 
ter of Mattie, especially, is discriminated with rare skill. 
The aim of the book, too, is high and elevated. We cor- 
dially recommend it, 

Quite Alone. By George Augustus Sala, 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper é Brothers.—Like all of this author's 
stories, “Quite Alone” is too diffuse. The most natural 
characters are the Bonnycastles, 

Studies for ‘Stories. By Jean Ingelow. * 1.-vol.; 12 moi 3 
Boston: Roberts & Brothers.—Excelient stories for school- 3 
girls. The best is “The Lost Treasure.” The volume is 
printed in very good taste. 


ee 





YRIMMING UNDER-CLOTHES. 


In regard to Ruffling, which is so extensively used, and 
has always been in fashion for trimming under-clothes, we + 
would say, that the usual objections made against machine 
made ruffies can be obviated by. buying the genuine Magic 
Ruffle. This has been tried for four years, and, though ‘ 
bringing ® little higher price, is well worth the difference 
in cost. The Magic Ruffle Company are the owners of va- 
rions patents that cover these goods; they import their 
own jaconet, and take great care in the manufacture. Be- 
low is their trade mark, which is found on each piece and 3 





box of the genuine ruffles, Office of the Company No. 95 
Chamber street, New York. 
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SKATING FOR LADIES.—NO.III, 


Outsipe Forwarp,—Having progressed thus far, try the 
outside forward. Start upon the left foot, leaning consider- 
ably to that side. Look over your left shoulder, make a 
little stroke on the outside edge of your skate, the ether 
foot being raised so as to be free of the ice. At first you 
will ily feel unsteady; in such case bring the right 
foot forward, and place it in front of the left one... Oniy let 
the two be upon the ice in this position long enough for 
you to have regained your balance. You will all the time 
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circle round which you practice by crossing the feet as I 
have directed above, and you fix your eyes upon this. 
Later, ‘when you have learned to’ make half a circle on 
each foot, you will find it a great help to hold up your hand 
(each one according to the angle of your ‘figure, and being 
the left-hand with the ‘left-foot,) extend the forefinger, and 
look at it. This will draw out your semicircle into a three- 
quarter one. Before the stroke is quite spent; bring for- 
ward the other foot; change the hand as you make the new 
stroke. 

So much depends, especially in the case of ladies who re- 
side in ‘country districts, upon their having good advice 
while learning, that we have been very particular in these 
; directions. It is as easy to learn to skate with ease, grace, 

and skill, as to learn-to do it otherwise, always provided 
3 the difference is pointed out, and the method of achieving 
§ the former shown. It is the desire to do this that prompts 
3 us to urge ladies not to begin to learn figures before they 
3 can skate with ease ward and forward; and after they 
2 can do this, not tc continue to do them because they are 
3 $ easiest, but to aim a ‘little higher, with the certainty of 
3 2 being well rewarded for their trouble. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
: Ra Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


SLLLILOLLIS. 
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To Fry Veal Collops.—Take one pound anda half of fresh 
g Billed veal off a prime fillet, and cut it into collops of a 
2 moderate size. Have ready at hand the yelks of two new- 
§ laid eggs beaten up. Take a bunch of green parsley chopped 
very fine, a small sprinkling of sweet marjoram, half a sound 
nutmeg well pounded, with a slight modicum of Cayenne 
§ Pepper, and salt to taste. Be provided, at the same time, 
$ with the crumbs of a stale roll, thoroughly grate@, as also 
$ a small proportion of the rind of a green lemon, chopped 
3 exceedingly fine. Mix the whole of the ingredients, with 
§ the exception of the eggs, well together. Dip your collops 
$ into the batter, and roll them over the bread-crumbs until 
} they are encased with the ingredients prepared as above. 
$ Then fry the same in a pan containing half a pound of the 
3 best fresh butter, taking care to keep them turned until 

they are thoroughly browned on both sides. When done, 
remove them into a covered dish, keeping them hot ina 
side oven, and introduce an admixture of flour and water 
into the pan with the remainder of the fried putter. Stir 
them well round with a spoon, and when fully incorporated, 
take out the dish and pour the gravy over the collops. 

To Make “ Bubble and Squeak.”—Take from a round of 
beef, which has» been well boiled and cold, two or three 
slices, amounting to about one pound to one and a half 
pounds in weight, two carrots which have been boiled with 
the joint, in acold state, as also the hearts of two boiled 
greens that are cold. Cut the meat into small dice-formed 
pieces, and chop up the vegetables together; pepper and 
salt the latter, and fry them with the meat ina pan with 
a quarter of a pound of sweet butter; when fully done, add 
; to the pan in which the ingredients are fried, half a gill of 











have been making segments of circles. As soon as you ? $ fresh ketchup, and serve your-dish up to the dinner-table 
have recovered, bring the left foot forward, strike off on the 3 with mashed potatoes: The above is an economical and 
dtitside edge again, lift the right foot from the ground, and : favorite nursery dinner. 

have it ready to promptly perform the kindly office it did 3 $ Veal Minced.—Mince the veal as finely as possible, sepa- 
before. Continue this upon the left foot for an hour, and 3 3 rating the skin, gristle, and bones, with which a gravy 
then, for a like period, reversing the action on the right. It 2 3 should be made. Put a small quantity of the gravy into a 
will sogm teach you how to balance yourself on the delicate 2 3 Stewpan, with a little lemon-peel grated, and a spoonful of 
outside edge; and all outside skating—skating ought to be 3 milk or cream; thicken it with a little butter and flour, 
all outside—depends upon balance and the pose of the body $ 3 mixed gradually with the gravy; season it with salt and a 
rather than the stroke. From an almost imperceptible § 3 little lemon-juice, and Cayenne pepper. Put in the minced 
miovement'a full circle may be described. It will, perhaps, 3 veal, and let it simmer afew minutes. Serve it up with 
be found an aid if some ‘srticle is laid in the center of the ¢ sippets of bread, and garnish with sticed lemon. 
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OUR NEW COOK-B 





To Prepare a Curry.—The meat should be fresh, and free 
from bone. Cut.it into pieces which can be easily served. ¢ 
To each pound of meat add a tablespoonful of eurry-powder 
and about half the quantity of flour, and a little salt; mix 
these together, and rub a portion of it upon the meat before 
it is fried, the remainder afterward. Fry the meat in a 
little butter. Fry onions'a light brown, with a clove of 
garlic, if approved; drain the fat from both meat and onions; 
put then into a stewpan, and cover with boiling water; stew 
for twenty minutes, then rub the remainder of the powder 
smooth with a little cold water, add it, and let it stew for 
an hour, or according to the time necessary for the meat to 
be well done. If no other acid is used, stir ina little lemon- 


. juice just before serving: place it in the centre of the dish, 


and put a small border of carefully boiled rice round it; 
sending up a separate dish of rice. 
VEGETABLES. 


Westphalian Potato Pancakes—Skin and scrape large, 
raw, mealy potatoes; mix them with some salt, and put to 
each plateful one egg; beat well, and, if necessary, add a 
little milk. Put two tablespoonfuls of this into a pan, and 
fry them in butter or lard over a brisk fire, browning them 
on both sides. They should be crisp, and served very hot. 
Chopped onion with the scraped potatoes much improves 
the taste. 

Potatoes Fried Whole—When nearly boiled enough, put 
small fiotatoes into a stewpan with butter, or beef dripping; 
shake them about to prevent burning, till they are brown 
and crisp; drain them from the fat. It will be an improve- 
ment if they are floured and dipped in the yelk of an egg, 
and then rolled in finely sifted bread-crumbs. . This is the 
ordinary French method. 

To Clear Vegetables of Insects.—Make a strong brine of 
one pound and a half of salt to one gallon of water; into 
this place the vegetables (with the stalk ends uppermost) 
for two or three hours; this will destroy all the insects 
which cluster in the leaves, and they will fall out, and sink 
to the bottom of the water. 

Potatoe Snow.—Pick out the whites, potatoes; put them 
in cold water; when they begin to crack, strain, and. put 
them in a clean stewpan before the fire till they are quite 
dry and fall to pieces; rub them through a wire sieve and 
serve hot. 

Potatoe Scones.—Mash boiled potatoes till they are quite 
smooth, adding a little salt; then knead out with flour, to 
the thickness required; toast, pricking them with a fork to 
prevent them blistering. When eaten with fresh or salt 
butter, they dre equal to crumpets, and very natritious. 

DESSERTS. 


To Make an Oatmeal Custard.—Take two tabléspoonfuls 
of the finest Scotch oatmeal; beat it up into a sufficiency of 
cold water in a basin te allow it te run freely. Add to it 
the yelk of a fresh egg, well worked up; have a pint of 
scalding new milk on the fire, and pour the oatmeal mix- 
ture into it, stirring it round with a spoon, so as to incor- 
porate the whole. Add sugar to your teste, and throw in a 
glass of sherry to the mixture, with a little grated nutmeg. 
Pour it into a basin, and take it warm in bed. It will be 
found very grateful and soothing in cases of cold or chills. 
Some persons scald a little cinnamon in the milk they use 
for the occasion. 

Stone Cream.—Grate the peel, and squeeze the juice.of a 
lemon into a glass dish, intended to be brought to table. 
Cover the bottom of the dish with a very rich sweetmeat— 
apricot jam or orange marmalade cut small. Dissolve one 
ounce of isinglass in a teacupful of milk, strain it through 
muslin, and add to it one pint of cream and one pint of new 
milk, with one ounce of bitter almonds, blanched and 
pounded; add a little leaf-sugar, let it simmer once, then 
pour it into @ basin. When nearly cold, pour it into the 
glass dish. Next day serve it up. 


OOK. RECEIPTS. 245 
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To Make Yeast Dumplings—Take from two to three 
pounds of dough prepared from the best flour. Add as 
much yeast to it as’ when worked in with the hand will 
give it a good light sponge. Let it stand before a gentle 
fire until it is sufficiently risen. Then subdivide the mass 
into as many dumplings as may be required; turn them 
round in your hand extremely lightly, and carefully drop 
them into a saucepan ér copper of scalding water ; let them 
boil for twenty minutes, when they will be done. When 
brought to table, let them be served up with a sauce con 
posed. of butter mielted in milk, with jam or jelly intro- 
duced into it. The above constitutes a very wholesome and 
agreeable nursery diet for children. 

Souffle Pudding—Take a quarter of a pound of sifted 
loaf-sugar, half-pound of flour, half-pound of fresh butter, 
the yelks of six eggs, and one tablespoonful of orange-juice. 
Beat up all these ingredients well together until they are 
very smooth; then beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth, and ‘add them to ‘the rest. Pour'all into a dish, but 
take care not to fill it, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Apple Charlotte—This is a seasonable dish. Take two 
pounds of apples, pare and core them, slice them into a pan, 
and add one pound of loaf-sugar, the juice of three lemons, 
and the grated rind of one. Let these boil until they be- 
come a thick mass, which will take about two hours. Turn 
it into a mould, and serve it cold with either thick custard 
or cream. 

Nursery Pudding.—The following receipt is excellent for 
children :—Stew four pounds of rhubarb with one pound of 
brown. sugar, moisten quarter of a pound of arrow-root with 
cold water, then stir it into the boiling rhubarb. It is best 
eaten cold, with milk or cream. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Candle Ornaments.—A pretty candle ornament can be 
made by getting one dozen common brass rings, about the 
circumference of a quarter of a dollar, and two larger ones, 
of the size of the candle used. Crochet them round with 
shaded wool (bright scarlet looks well.) If you do not 
crochet, work them round in button-hole stitch. Join the 
six small rings round the large one, and, where the wool 
unites them, put on a small pearl or clear glass bead. Then 
@make some handsome tassels of bright glass and pearl 
2 beads, and fasten one to each ring, putting a festoon of 
beads between each. Before sewing the small rings to each 
other, make a cross with beads in the center of ‘each, put- 
ting a larger bead in the center. The pattern is a German 
one, and not at all common. - 

To Pickle Oysters.—Wash four dozen of the largest oysters 
you can get in their own liquor; wipe them dry; strain the 
liquor off, adding to it a dessertspoonfal of pepper, two 
blades of mace, a tablespoonful of salt, three of white wine, 
and four of vinegar. Simmer the oysters a few minutes in 
the liquor, then put them into small unglazed stone jars, 
or green glass jars; boil'the pickle up; skim it, and, when 
eold, pour it over the oysters; tie them down with a bladder 
over them. For lunch or supper, with a small American 
cracker biscuit; they are excellent. 

To Purify Water —A tablespoonful of pulverized alum 
sprinkled into a hogshead of water (the water stirred at 
the same time) will, after a few hours, by precipitating to 
the bottom the impure particles, so purify it, that it will 
be found te possess nearly all the freshness and clearness 
of the finest spring water. A pailful, containing four gal- 
lons, may be thoroughly purified by a single teaspoonful of 
the alum. 

Cement for Glass—An excellent cement for uniting 
broken glass may be made by dissolving in a pipkin over 
the fire (taking especial care that it does not boil over,) one 
ounce of isinglass in two Wineglasses of spirits of wine. This 
will be a transparent glue. © 
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Potato Flour Grate into a large vessel full of cold-water, 
six pounds of sound, mealy potatoes, and stir, them well 
together, In six hours pour off the water and add fresh, 
stirring the mixture well; repeat this process every three 
or four hours during the day, change the water at night, 
and the next morning pour it off; put two or three quarts 
more to the potatoes, and, turning them directly into a hair- 
sieve, set over a pan to receive the flour, which may then 
be washed through the sieve, by pouring water to it.) Let 
it settle in the pan, drain off the water, spread the potato- 
sediment on dishes, dry it in a slow oven, sift.it, and put it 
into bottles or jars, and cork or cover them closely, The 
flour thus made will be beautifully white, and perfectly 
tasteless, It will remain good for years. 

Syrup D’ Orgeat (Paris receipt.)—This elegant syrup is 
prepared as follows:—Take twenty ounces of sweet, and 
eight ounces of bitter almonds; nine pounds of white sugar; 
and four pints of water.. Blanch the almonds, dry them 
well, and beat them with a portion of the sugar; and gra- 
dually add two-thirds of the water; strain linen, 
wash the almonds on the strainer with the rest of the 
water, and dissolve the sugar in the strained liquor by a 
gentle heat. Pour the syrup into an earthen vessel, remove 
the scum, and when nearly cold, add two ounces of orange- 
flower water. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fig. 1.—Carriace Dress or VioneT-ColoreD S1.x.-—The 
body is cut square in the neck, and is trimmed with a biack 
gimp trimming. It is finished with tassels on the shoulders. 
Violet-colored bonnet, trimmed with white lace and pink 
roses. 

Fie. 1.—Hovsm Daess.—The skirt is of black silk, with 
a narrow ruche of crimson silk at the bottom, covered with 
black guipure lace. The coat-body is of white, with the 
same trimming as that on the skirt. Crimson ribbon and 
black lace in the hair. 

Fig, 7.—Wa xing Dress oF CrvnAMoN-CoLORED PoPLIN, 
trimmed with black velvet. The paletot is of the same 
material, trimmed like the skirt. 

Fig. 1v.—Oprra Dress or Marze-Cotorsp Si1x.—Tho 
under-skirt is trimmed-with a fluted ruffle, and two rows 
of black velyet. The upper-skirt is bound and looped up 
with black velvet. The opera cloak is of the same mate- 
rial, trimmed in the samo way, and has a hood to be thrown 
over. the head. 

Fig. v.—Hovst Dress or Rion Porpie Six, Figurgp witn 
Biack.—Black velvet.loose. jacket, trimmed with guipure 
lace. Bows of purple ribbon on the shoulders, 

Fic. vi.—Dress.0r Frencu Bive SILK, with small black 
and white figures. The skirt is open on the left side, over 
a white silk under-skirt, trimmed with two ruffles edged 
with black velvet. The upper-skirt has a Greek border in 
black velvet; at the opening on each side the body has a 
coat basque lined with white silk. For the carriage, a 
small blue bonnet is added to this very stylish costume. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—There is less than usual to be said. 
of the fashions for March. At the time we go to press, the 
storekeepers have received but few new goods, and the 
drese-makers are in a state of bewilderment as to the next 
out of a body or sleeve. 

The variety in the style and make of dresses is now so 
great, that it seems well nigh impossible to say what realty: 3 
is the fashion, and what is not. But of one fact our readers 3 
may feel assured, which is, that morning dresses made open: : 
in front, and showing,a colored petticeat underneath, are } 
decidedly taken into fayor, , These petticoats should always : 

be of silk, however; though when a cashmere upper dress 


sy Pang under-skirt maybe of the same material, : 


Many persons insert a breadth of silk instead of wearing 


pa 


the’ whole petticoat...The trimming on the upper-skirt 
must be of the same color as the petticoat. 

There is another style of dress called the Mandarin, 
which is most economical, as.two old dresses can be made 
into one new one. Make an underskirt of an old dress; 
say. of blue and black striped silk. Then take a bhie skirt, 
cut. it in scallops around the edge, and bind it with black 
yelvet, and in every! hollow formed by the scallop put a 
black velvet bow, and let the ends fall on the striped under- 
akirt. This latter need not be a whole skirt—it can be 
attached to the upper-skirt instead. The body should be 
made with a waistcoat of blue and blue striped silk, and a 
coat of blue silk. 

Morning AND ArreRNoon Dresses, ornamented down the 
entire length of the; back, are no uncommon sight. Some 
have buttons and button-holes only, others are elaborately 
embroidered or braided. When they are worn in the street, 
the paletots are of the same material as the dress, and also 
trimmed up the back. 

SKIRTS ARE STILL INVARIABLY Gonzo, whether cut in the 
game piece as the body, or separate, 

A short time ago it was the fashion to wear black belts 
and sashes with every dress; but now both band and sash 
: are selected to match the dress. Many Parisians, who have 
$an objection to wear what everybody else does, directly 
> they saw the deep waistband adopted, appeared in belts not 
* more than two inches wide—made of either moire or gelvet, 
and fastened with small oxidized silver buckles. But the 
deep band and Empire buckle, the ‘latter made of either 
dead gold, or gold and black enamel, are, up to the present 
date, in the majority. The newest belts are made.entirely 
of gimp and jet; the buckle is likewise of gimp, mounted 
on a frame-work of jet, These bands and buekles can be 
worn with any toilet which is not neglige. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1—A Lirrie Grrw’s Pateror, or Fawn-CoLorep Cora, 
with black velvet collar, cuffs, and pocket. Fawn-colored 
felt hat, trimmed with black velvet and cock’s plume. 

CHipren’s Dresses having not undergone any very sen- 
sible alteration. Little boys, as soon as they leave off short 
frocks and pelisses, are clothed in jackets and Knicker- 
bockers, and the plainest style is the best—that is, some 
pretty gray or drab cloth, trimmed with braid and buttons 
of exactly the same shade. 

Lirrie Grais’ Dresses give more scope to taste and fancy. 
We saw two the other day which were simple, but ex- 
tremely elegant. One was a white fancy poplin, striped 
with blue; the skirt was plain, but the round waist was 
ornamented with a very large rosette, formed of a strip of 
the same material, bound with blue velvet, and edged with 
@ narrow black Maltese lace. The body was low, and had 
a small cape or berthe all round, trimmed in the same way, 
with smaller rosettes on the shoulders; the sleeves were 
composed of one full puffing, fastened with straps of blue 
velvet. A white pleated muslin chemisette and sleeves 
were worn with this tastefal little frock. 

The second was of blue cashmere; the skirt was trimmed 
2 above the hem with two cross strips of blue silk, worked 
3 with a slight pattern in black silk braid. Low body and 





} short sleeves, 


3 Boprcxs, something like a corslet, are made for children 
in black or colored silk, and may be worn with any dress, 
3 Round the top they are cut straight, (not peaked) and on a 
3 level with the ander portions ofthe sieeve. The waist ver- 
} minates in a basque like that added to the old-fasnioned 
: jacket, namely, a pasque extending all round the skirt. 

3 French merino and cashmere frocks are, as asual, niuch 

worn for iittle chiidren im the morning, and are braided 

§ round the bottom of the skirts. 




















fe GET UP YOUR CLUBS FOR 1865! 


THE BEST & CHEAPEST OF THE MAGAZINES 


PETERSONS MAGAZINE 


i of in the price of other ‘oe 
be farnished to Single Subscribers at at Bo Doane A Yam Cashin Advance “a 


“Petereca'e” witheall ve been 
ma by which a 380, rw be beter than over. a similar merit will Mill aqpusach MiG chenteaen hones te et 


The stories in “Peterson” are conceded to be the best rT Arthur, Be Wie picincae: ie hii 
Denison, Frank Lee Benedict, the author of “Susy L’s Diary,” T. ae Art! ar r eee Moulton, Leslie Walter, Virginia 
F. ‘owneend, Rosalie Grey, Clara Augusta, and the outa of * ”* besides all the most popular female 
writers of America. are regular contributors. In addition to the alt eeuber By fete stories, there will be given in 1865 
Four Uriginal Copy-righted Noveletes, viz: 


THE LAST PLANTAGENET, | 
By Mrs, ANN 8. STEPHENS, 
THE MISSING DIAMOND, 
_ By the Author of “The Second Life.” 
. A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


COQUETTE vs CROQUET, 
By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 
In its Illustrations also, “Peterson” is unrivalled. The Publisher challenges a comparison between its 

















And those in other Magazines, and one at least is given in every number. 


COLORED FASHION PLATES IN ADVANCE ! 


aa it isthe ONLY MAGAZINE whose Fashion Plates can be relied on.-@8 


Each number contains a Fashion Plate, engraved on steel, and colored—from Fashions later than any other Magazine 
gives; also, a dozen or more New Styles, engraved on wood ; also, a Pattern, from which a Dress, Mantilla, or Child’s Costume 
can be cut, without the aid of s mantua-maker —so that each number, in this way, will SAVE A YEAR’S SUBSURIP TION. 
The Paris, London, Philadelphia and New York fashions are described, at length, each month. Patterns of Caps, Bonnets, 
Head Dresses, &c. given. Its 


COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, &C. 








The Work-Table department of this ine IS WHOLLY UNRIVALLED. Every number contains a dozen or nae 
atterns in every variety of Fancy-work : Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-work, Shell-work, Hair-work, &c., &., 
Beery month, a SUPERB COLORED PATTERN FOR SLIPPER, PURSE” or CHAIR SEAT, &c., is given—each of witieh, 


at a fetail store, would cost Fifty cents. No other Magazine gives these Colored Patterns, 
AN BNTIRESLY WHEW Coor-BoOoEk. 








The original Household receipts of “ Peterson” are tS famous. For 1865, receipts for every kind of dish will be given. 
EVERY ONE OF THESE RECEIPTS HAS BEEN ESTED. pe ee at the end of the year, will make a COOK- 
BOOK in itself. This alone will be worth the price of “ P. ta for the Toilette, Sick room, &c., &c., will be 


om NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC will appear in every number. Also, Hints on all matters interesting to Ladies. 


TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


To single wr ce the price of “Peterson” will remain as we have said, TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
a reer et ee sere Y iw lubbing together, 
j the following tempting terms are offered, viz 


Four copies, one year, $6.00 | Eight copies 1 year, 12.00 
Six 9.00 | Fourteen“ “~ “ °20.00 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS : 4 EIGHT OR FOURTEEN.—To any person getting up a club of Eight and remittin 
—_— gayest a club of Fourteen and remitting Twenty Dollars, we will send as a Premium, our new copy-right stock. 
ngraving, for 27 inches by 20—“WASHINGTON PARTING FROM.HIS GENERALS,” after a drawing by 
¥. 0. Darley. This a the most superb premium ever offered. Or, if preferred, we will send, for the Premium, a LAUY 8 
apo | hong es gilt. pte preferred to either of teens, we will send, as @ Premium, an extra 
copy of the Magazine for ‘or clubs of less than eight, no premiums given. Always say, in remitting for a club of eight, 
or if bs of fourteen, which of the Premiums is preferred. ght, 


, Adress, pot-patd, CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadciphia, P-. 
aa All vostmasters constituted ey but any person may get up aclub. Specimens sent gratuitously, if written fo: 7 


Ste; 
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SUPERB MEZZOTINTS AND OTHER STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
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{LLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER FOR SALE 


ONE MILLION ACRES OF SUPERIOR FARMING, LANDS, 


IN FARMS OF 


40, 80 & IGO acres and u 


ards at from $8 to $12 per acre. 


_ THESE LANDS ARE i 
NOT SURPASSED BY ANY IN THE WORLD. 
i Be .. THEY LIE ALONG 
“ THE WHOLE LINE OF THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS RAILROAD, 


& 


Fe 
"4 


A For Saleon LONG ORED 


IT; SHORT CREDIT and for CASH, they gre situated near TOWNS, 


~ VILLAGES, SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. ' : 





> 


For all- Purposes of Agriculture. 

The laid’ offered for sale an Figg yg a Railroad 
Company are equal to any in world, climate, a 
rich soil, cob remot to convey to achat the Tulliess of the 
earth—-all combine..to.place in. the hands of the enterprising 
workingman the means of inde k " 


** “Ailinois. 


Extending 380 miles-from North -to South, has all the di- 
versity of climate to be found between Massachusetts. and 
Virginia, and varieties of sol to the products of New 
England and those of the Middle States. The black soil in the 
central portions of the'State is the richest known, and produces 

corn, wheat, sorghum ‘and hay, which latter crop, 

the past year, has been highly remunerative. The secd- 

ing of these prairie lands to~tame grasses, for’ pasturage, offers 

to farmers with capital the profitable results. The smaller 

inters 1 with timber, .in the more southern portion 

State, prodwes the beat of. winter Wheat, tobacco, flax, 

hemp and fruit. The lands stifl further South are heavily tim- 

bered, and here the raising of fruit, tobacco, cotton and the 

manufacture of lumber yield large returns. The health of 
Titinois is hardly sur by any State in the Union. 


Grain and Stock Raising. 

In the listof corn and wheat producing States, Illinois stands 
pre-eminently first. Its advantages for: raising ¢attle-and: hogs 
are too well known to require commentbere For sheep raising, 
the lands in every part of tho State arc wel! adapted, and 
Mitinoia can now boast of many of fhe largé:t flocks in the cenn- 
try. No branch in industry offers greater inducements fer 
investment. 


— 








Hemp, Flax and Tobacco: : a! 
femy and thx canbe produced of as good quality as-any 
grown in Furope Tobagco of the finest quality is raised upon: 
jands purchase:t of this Cormpany, and it promises to be one of: — 
the mogt important crops of the Siate. Cotton, too, is raised, to 
aw l@ extent, in the southern pértion. . The making of 
sugar from the beet is receiving considerable 
experiments mpon a large scale haye been 
past season, ‘The cultivation of sorghum is rapidly ine i 
and-there are numerous indications:that ere many years 
will produce a large surplus.of sugar and molasges for CRPOR > 
tation. ; : : ; _ 

Fruit. } : os oe 
The central and southern parts of the State are peauliag 
adapted to fruit raising ; and peaches, pears and Ww ‘ 
together with early vegetables, are sent to Chicago, St. Louis! 
and Cincinnati, as well as other markets, and always command 
a ready sale ; 
Coal and Minerals. : 
The immense coal ts of Hlinois até worked at differént / 
points near the Rai » and the great réSourees Of thé State‘ ip 
iron, lead, zine, limestone, potters’ clay, &c.; &c.; as yet Warély — 
touehed, will eventually be the gource of great wealth. 


To Actual Settlers 

the inducements offered are so great that the Compariy has 
already sold 1,500,000 acres, and the sales during the past yéar ” 
have been to-a larger number of. purchasers than ever. e. 
The advantages to a man of small means, settling in Ilinois, 
where his children may. grow up with all the benefits of educa- 
tion. and the best of public schools, can hardly be over-estimated. 
No State in the Union is.mcreasing more rapidly in ulation, 
which has trebled-in ten years along the line of this Haflroad. 


PRICES AND TERMS. OF PAYMENT. 
The price of land varies from $7 to $12 and upward per acre, and they are. sold on. long credit, on short credit, or for cash. A 


if ~ deduction of ten 
the balance if one, two, and three years 


per cent: from the long credit price is made to those who make 4 payment of one-fourth of the principal down, and 
‘ A deduction of twenty per cemt, is’made t6 those who purchase for cash. Never 
before have greater inducements been offered to cash purchasers. 


*. > * 
“ ol 


EXAMPLE. we 
Forty.acres at $10 per aore’6n jong credit interest at six per cont.,.payable annually in ad¥ance ; the principal, in four, fivey rie 


and séven yoars. 
PRINCIPAL. 


on all points, together with maps, showing th 


Or the same farm, on short c 
INTEREST. | PRUNOIPAL. 
Cash payment, $16.20 
Payment in one year,. -++ 10.80 
” two years... : 


The same farm may be purchased for $320 In cash, 


e exact location of the iands, will. be furnished on Pi iicstisa in 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Tiiinois Central R. R. Cox Chieago, Ti, 





